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The  Escuela  del  Malcotal,  which  is  located 
about  one  mile  from  Minas  de  Oro,  Hon¬ 
duras,  is  an  unusual  institution.  It  was 
founded  thirty-two  years  ago  by  Harold 
1.  Brosious,  a  mining  engineer  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of  Mines  in 
1904,  Mr.  Brosious  followed  his  chosen 
profession  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  until  1910.  In  that  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  he  went  to  Honduras 
as  a  chemist  and  mill  man  for  the  Antigua 
Gold  Copper  Mining  Company.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  however,  the  company  went 

The  information  in  this  article  was  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  Science  and  Education  Division  oj  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs;  jrom  an  unpublished  ac¬ 
count  oJ  a  visit  to  the  Escuela  del  Malcotal  in  February 
1945  by  Richard  H.  Lovald  and  Ten  Broeck  William¬ 
son,  field  employees  oJ  the  Food  Supply  Division  oj  the 
Office  oj  Inter-American  Affairs;  and  jrom  the  jiles  oj 
the  Inter-American  Schools  Service  oj  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 


broke  and  Brosious  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

The  region  around  Minas  de  Oro  is  very 
rugged  and  beautiful,  and  it  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  young  mining 
engineer.  As  a  result,  he  was  back  in 
Honduras  again  in  1912.  At  first  he 
prospected  for  gold,  but  within  a  few 
months  he  abandoned  this  career  and 
decided  to  become  a  rancher.  With  bor¬ 
rowed  money  he  bought  a  ranch  about  a 
mile  from  Minas  de  Oro  which  he  named 
Malcotal.*  He  imported  a  herd  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  from  Minnesota  and 
set  to  work  as  a  dairy  farmer. 

One  day  a  young  boy  named  Miguel 
Angel  Morales  came  and  asked  Brosious 
for  a  job.  Miguel  was  hired  and  within  a 

>  Malcotal  means  live-oak  grove.  The  ranch  was 
given  the  name  oj  Malcotal  because  it  contairud  a 
grove  oj  medcotes,  a  species  oj  live  oak  that  bears  very 
large  acorns. 
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short  time  he  had  liecome  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  man  from  the  United  States. 
The  lx>y  was  illiterate  and  had  never 
attended  school  even  for  one  day.  His 
keen  nati\'e  intelligence,  however,  pre¬ 
sented  a  challenge  to  Brosious  who,  in  the 
evenings  after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
done,  undertook  to  teach  him  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning.  Noting  the  progress 
made  by  Miguel,  other  boys  working  for 
Brosious  also  asked  to  l>e  taught.  Brosious 
agreed  and  classes  in  practical  agriculture, 
mining,  Spanish,  and  English  w'ere  organ¬ 
ized.  This  was  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
Escuela  Agricola  del  Malcotal. 

From  this  informal  and  uncalculated 
Ijeginning  the  school  has  grown  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  boys. 
It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  an  isolated 
and  inaccessible  region  in  the  western 
section  of  Honduras.  Though  the  school 
is  only  fifty  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  usual  channels 
of  communication  are  so  difficult  that  it 


takes  alxjut  fourteen  hours  to  make  the 
trip  lietween  these  two  points.  Two 
recent  visitors  to  Malcotal  described  their 
trip  from  Tegucigalpa  in  these  words: 

We  left  Tegucigalpa  in  a  station  wagon  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18th  at  7:00  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Cedros  via 
Talanga  at  11:00  a.  m.  Leaving  Cedros  we 
started  toward  Minas  de  Oro  along  what  at  best 
is  a  very  poor  oxcart  trail,  which  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  impassable  during  the  rainy  season.  By 
dint  of  perseverance  and  much  rock  removal  we 
arrived  by  6:00  p.  m.  at  a  settlement  called  La 
Pena.  Since  it  was  then  practically  dark  and  the 
road  was  becoming  increasingly  impassable,  we 
left  the  station  wagon  and  proceeded  on  mules, 
which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Brosious.  After  two 
hours’  ride  we  arrived  at  Minas  de  Oro,  and  in 
another  forty-five  minutes,  or  about  9:15  p.  m., 
we  arrived  at  Malcotal.  * 

The  school  Ls  located  at  an  elevation  of 
4,000  feet  in  steeply  rolling,  pine-covered 
country.  The  climate  is  quite  even 
throughout  the  year;  rainfall  averages 
alK)ut  seventy  inches  annually.  There  arc 
only  two  seasons,  the  rainy  season  and  the 
dry  season.  Rains  begin  about  May  and 
continue  through  November,  when  the  dry 
season  sets  in.  The  property  of  the  school 
includes  185  acres  of  ejido,  or  municipal 
land  at  Malcotal;  1,500  acres  known  as 
Las  Jaguas,  which  extend  from  the  school 
to  the  town  of  Esquias;  and  more  than 
1,200  acres  of  river  bottom  along  the 
Sulaco  River.  The  ejido  property  belongs 
to  the  municipality  of  Minas  de  Oro,  but 
the  other  two  estates  are  owned  by  Mr. 
Brosious.  At  present,  only  the  185  acres 
of  ejido  are  being  farmed.  With  better 
farm  equipment  and  hezdth  protection  for 
workers,  the  1,200  acres  of  river  bottom 
could  also  be  farmed. 

The  school  Ls  housed  in  several  buildings, 
including  an  original  wooden  structure 
that  was  on  the  land  when  Brosious  Ixjught 
it.  Besides  the  original  structure  there  are 

>  Richard  H.  Lovald  and  Ten  Broeck  Williamson, 
'‘Visit  to  Malcotal  and  Ccyocutena  Schools,”  MSS., 
Food  Supply  Division,  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  1. 
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the  otlice  building  and  dormitory  for  non¬ 
paying  students;  a  two-storv  building  that 
contains  classrooms,  the  dining  room,  and 
dormitories  for  paying  students;  a  cottage 
for  the  assistant  principal  and  his  family; 
and  the  necessary  farm  and  equipment 
buildings. 

The  site  of  the  school  is  very  salubrious 
and  health  conditions  at  the  school  are 
good.  During  the  entire  period  of  opera¬ 
tions,  1914-1946,  only  one  student  has 
died  at  the  school.  This  is  unusual  when 
one  considers  the  general  conditions  of 
health  that  prevail  in  this  section  of 
Honduras,  and  the  ordinary  condition  of 
the  Ixjys  on  arrival  at  the  school.  It  is 
also  unusual  when  one  considers  that  the 
nearest  doctor  is  fifty  miles  by  muleback 
from  the  school.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  that 
prevail  must  l)e  given  to  Brosious.  He  has 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  first  aid  and  has  been  treating  the 
sick  on  and  off  the  campus  for  many 
years.  The  people  know  that  he  is  not  a 
doctor,  but  they  have  great  confidence  in 
his  curative  powers  because  he  is  from 
the  United  States,  the  great  republic  of 
North  America.  Fair  treatment  and  the 
fact  that  he  comes  from  the  United  States 
cause  the  people  of  the  vicinity  to  turn  to 
him  w’henever  they  are  in  trouble,  l)e  it 
due  to  sickness  or  some  other  cause. 

Brosious  Ijegan  to  take  students  in  1914. 
His  original  objective  was  to  help  boys 
obtain  an  education  that  would  aid  them 
in  a  practical  way  to  prepare  for  lives  of 
usefulness  and  happiness.  For  the  first 
fifteen  years  the  school  was  operated 
almost  exclusively  for  poor  boys  who 
wanted  to  work  for  their  education  and 
who  had  no  other  means  of  paying  for 
their  schooling.  In  1929  the  first  paying 
students  were  accepted  and  their  number 
has  coastantly  increased  until  today  en¬ 
rollment  is  alxjut  equally  divided  l)etween 


paying  and  non-paying  students.  For 
those  who  pay  the  monthly  tuition  is 
$20.00.  This  sum  covers  room.  lx)ard, 
instruction,  and  laundry.  From  1914  to 
1945  al)out  300  l)oys  graduated  from  the 
Escuela  del  Malcotal. 

Graduates  are  now  scattered  far  and 
wide  and  many  now  hold  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  Because  Brosious 
teaches  English  very  effectively  a  number 
of  his  graduates  have  found  employment 
on  l)oats  that  run  Ijetween  Honduras  and 
Panama  and  Honduras  and  the  United 
States.  Others,  like  Cesar  Diaz  del  Valle, 
have  been  hired  as  dairy  managers  by 
Honduran  hacendados.  Still  others,  like 
.‘\ntonio  Fernandez,  have  Ijeen  employed 
l)y  the  United  Fruit  Company,  l)ecause  of 
their  knowledge  of  English  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Antonio  Fernandez  graduated  from 
Malcotal  in  1930  and  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  in 
1932.  He  is  now  w'orking  as  an  agrono¬ 
mist  with  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

Julio  Pineda  is  probably  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  graduate  of  Malcotal.  He  was 
lx)rn  in  Jinotepe,  Nicaragua  and  attended 
the  Escuela  del  Malcotal  from  1930  to 
1937.  In  the  latter  year  he  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
.Agriculture  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honors  in  1939,  eighteen  months 
after  enrolling.  Because  his  thinking  cor¬ 
responded  so  well  with  that  of  Brosious, 
he  w’as  hired  on  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  work  as 
assistant  principal  of  Malcotal.  Recently 
he  was  named  astsor  tecnico  (sujiervisor) 
of  secondary  education  in  Honduras. 

Other  outstanding  graduates  include 
Alfonso  Quintanilla  and  Francisco  Ortiz, 
who  are  now  teachers  of  English  in  El 
Salvador;  Donald  and  Julio  Delgado,  who 
have  l)een  at  Malcotal  for  ten  years  as 
students  and  teachers;  Walter  and  George 
Cameriano,  who  studied  at  Malcotal  and 


on  graduation  were  hired  as  teachers  of 
weaving;  Julian  Cruz,  a  prosjjerous  Hon¬ 
duran  rancher  and  businessman;  and 
Cesar  Zejjeda,  also  a  prominent  rancher 
and  businessman. 

Many  of  the  graduates  come  to  the 
United  States  to  continue  their  studies, 
and  as  a  rule  they  do  exceptionally  good 
work  in  our  schools.  In  the  last  year  two 
l)oys  w'ere  placed  in  high  schools  in  the 
United  States,  one  in  Texas  and  the  other 
in  New  York.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
United  States  these  Ixjys  had  attended 
Malcotal  for  alx)ut  a  year  each.  At  the 
time  of  enrollment  in  Malcotal  one  of  the 
boys  knew  a  little  English  and  the  other 
none  at  all.  Both  are  doing  exceptionally 
well  in  their  work  in  this  country. 

Graduates  of  Malcotal  have  Ijegun  to 
enroll  in  the  Escuela  Agricola  Panameri- 
cana,  founded  in  1941  by  the  United  Fruit 
Company  at  Zamorano,  Honduras.  In  1 945 
seven  of  Brosious’  Ixjys  enrolled  there  and 
five  of  them  were  graduated  in  March  of 
1946.  All  the  boys  did  especially  good 
work  at  Zamorano  and  the  Director  and 
teachers  of  that  school  told  Brosious  that 


the  lx)ys  from  Malcotal  were  the  best  pupils 
that  they  had  there. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates,  however, 
go  back  to  their  native  communities  where 
they  have  become,  for  the  most  part,  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  or  businessmen.  Honduran 
communities  eagerly  welcome  them  and 
seek  their  advice  on  all  sorts  of  problems, 
for  their  knowledge  of  health,  physiology, 
and  agriculture  and  their  high  moral  stand¬ 
ards  make  them  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
village. 

Robert  R.  Boyd  of  the  Richfield  Oil 
Company  of  California,  who  visited  Hon¬ 
duras  in  the  winter  of  1946,  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  graduates  of  Malcotal  whom 
he  met  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
a  letter  of  April  25,  1946  to  Dr.  Roy  Tasco 
Davis  of  the  Inter-American  Schools  Ser\’- 
ice  he  wrote; 

During  my  visit,  1  had  occasion  to  contact  a 
great  many  former  pupils  of  El  Malcotal  school 
and  I  was  highly  impressed  with  the  results  of  the 
education  that  they  had  received  in  that  place. 
My  first  contact  occurred  as  I  stepped  off  the  plane 
at  Tegucigalpa  and  met  a  fine  appearing  young 
man  who  is  acting  as  an  interpreter  for  the  custom 
house  and  as  general  contact  man  for  the  public 
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at  the  Pan  American  Airport.  He  was  able  to 
smooth  out  many  difficulties  for  me,  and  from  that 
time  on,  I  was  in  nearly  constant  contact  with  boys 
or  mature  men  who  had  learned  English  at  El 
Malcotal.  I  found  them  in  positions  of  trust  with 
the  Fruit  Companies  at  La  Ceiba,  Tela,  San 
Pedro,  Lima  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Marsh  and 
Mr.  McLuth  of  the  Fruit  Company  s]x>ke  very 
highly  of  the  [Malcotal]  boys  employed  by  them, 
volunteering  the  information  that  they  were 
outstanding  in  character  and  ability. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is  “The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,”  and  its  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  help  the  largest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  lx)ys  to  develop  their  talents  and 
character  so  that  they  may  become  the 
most  useful  and  happy  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  This  has  been  achieved  in  a 
surprisingly  large  numljer  of  instances,  as 
we  have  already  seen. 

The  program  of  studies  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  courses: 

First  Course 

English  Agriculture 

Manual  work  Cooking  (elective) 

Second  Course 

English  composition  Making  of  cheese  and 

Arithmetic  butter 

Reading  Agriculture 

History  of  the  United  Manual  Work 

States  Algebra  (elective) 

Physiology 

Third  Course 

Advanced  physiology  Botany 

Rhetoric  Ancient  history 

Speech  Geometry  (elective) 

Physics 

Fourth  Course 

Chemistry  Mineralogy 

Advanced  composition  Geology 

English  literature  Assaying 

American  literature  Quantitative  analysis 

All  instruction  in  all  courses  is  in  English. 

During  the  first  few  months  after  enroll¬ 
ment  the  boys  study  English  intensively 
to  the  point  of  mastery.  Brosious’  ability 
as  a  teacher  of  English  is  remarkable. 
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Boys  who  enroll  in  the  school  knowing  no 
English  at  all  are  able,  within  eighteen 
months,  to  study  and  master  college 
courses  in  chemistry  and  quantitative  anal¬ 
ysis  in  English  and  use  English  textbooks. 
During  this  neriod  of  intensive  English 
preparation  the  boys  also  study  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools  and 
equipment.  These  latter  activities  prepare 
the  boys  for  future  agricultural  activities 
at  the  school  and  also  give  them  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  concentration  on  the  study 
of  English.  All  students,  unless  they  are 
exempted  by  Mr.  Brosious,  follow  the 
regular  program  of  study. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curriculum  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  Mr.  Brosious’ 
training  as  a  mining  engineer.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  insofar  as  science  and 
mathematics  are  concerned.  Formerly 
more  agriculture  was  taught,  but  recently 


Courtesy  of  Lloyd  H.  Hushes 

A  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  (1920) 

The  raising  of  good  stock  was  early  undertaken 
by  the  Malcotal  School. 
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the  agricultural  content  of  the  curriculum 
was  reduced  to  make  room  for  other 
subjects. 

There  is  little  classroom  recitation, 
because  Brosious  believes  in  individual 
progress  and  in  having  teachers  teach. 
The  daily  schedule  of  classes  is  as  follows: 

6:00  a.  m.  to  8:00  a.  m.  .  .  Work  on  the  farm. 
8:30  a.  m.  to  9:30  a.  m.  .  .  Breakfast. 

9:30  a.  m.  to  1 :30  p.  m.  . .  Classes  for  paying 
students  and  work 
for  non-paying  stu¬ 
dents. 

1:30  p.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.  . .  Lunch. 

2:30  p.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m.  . .  Study  or  recreation. 
4:00  p.  m.  to  8:00  p.  m.  .  .  Classes  for  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

At  8:30  p.  m.  lights  are  out  and  all  retire. 
It  should  Ije  noted  that  there  are  only  two 
meals  a  day  and  that  paying  students 
receive  more  hours  of  instruction  per  day 
than  the  non-paying  students.  Though 
the  daily  routines  of  the  paying  students 
and  non-paying  students  are  different,  it 
should  lie  indicated  that  there  are  no 
other  distinctions  lietween  these  two  groups 
of  students.  Mr.  Brosious  insists  that  there 
be  no  class  distinction  between  those  who 
pay  and  those  who  w'ork  their  way. 

The  lx)ys  and  the  teachers  are  all 
devoted  to  Mr.  Brosious  and  to  the  school. 
Students  frequently  get  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  so  that  they  may  have  more  time 


for  study,  and  if  requested  by  the  students, 
the  teachers  also  get  up  at  that  hour  in 
order  to  give  special  attention  to  students 
who  need  extra  assistance.  In  order  to 
earn  extra  money,  many  of  the  boys  work 
in  the  surrounding  mines  between  6:00 
a.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  When  times  have 
Ijeen  hard  and  the  school  has  needed  funds, 
the  students  have  cheerfully  donated  extra 
earnings  to  Mr.  Brosious  to  help  pay  for 
the  cost  of  food. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  work 
long  hours  at  fatiguing  jobs  and  eat  only 
twice  a  day,  it  is  customary  for  them  to 
make  consistent  gains  in  weight  during 
their  stay  at  Malcotal.  The  gains  during 
the  first  year  at  Malcotal  are  striking.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  boys  to  increase 
their  weight  by  thirty  per  cent  during  the 
first  year  with  Mr.  Brosious.  During  the 
last  school  year,  which  ended  in  March 
1 946,  one  boy  gained  twenty-seven  pounds 
and  several  between  thirty  and  forty  per 
cent  of  their  weight  on  enrollment  day. 
Gains  in  weight  after  the  first  year  are  not 
so  sharp,  but  they  are  easily  noticeable. 
.All  of  this  bears  witness  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food  that  the  boys  eat  and  the 
general  excellence  of  health  conditions  at 
Malcotal. 

The  school  catalogue  states  that  only 
boys  Ijetw'ecn  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen. 


THE  MALCOTAL  SCHOOL 
IN  1922 


Mr.  Brosious  and  five  boys,  who 
then  made  up  the  entire  student 
body. 


CourtMy  of  IJoyd  H.  lluKh(»» 
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who  have  completed  the  third  grade,  and 
who  are  of  good  moral  character  will  be 
admitted.  However,  in  practice,  a  boy 
who  shows  an  interest  in  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  who  is  willing  to  work  his  way 
is,  as  a  rule,  permitted  to  enroll.  Brosious 
feels  morally  obligated  to  enroll  all  boys  of 
good  character  and  denies  admission  to 
applicants  only  when  there  is  no  other 
alternative.  He  has  often  said  that  he 
shudders  to  think  of  how  many  potential 
geniuses  he  has  been  forced  to  turn  away 
during  the  thirty  years  the  school  has  been 
operating.  The  following  quotations  set 
forth  very  effectively  Brosious’  feeling  of 
obligations  to  the  youth  of  Honduras: 

It  is  only  when  one  has  to  refuse  entrance  to  a 
school  as  I  am  doing  every  week,  that  one  feels 
the  right  to  study  that  belongs  to  a  boy  who  is 
willing  to  work  for  his  education.  When  a  lad 
carries  his  blankets  and  suitcase  on  his  back  for 
five  days,  crossing  deep  rivers  and  weathering 
storms  in  order  to  get  to  this  little  school,  one  just 
has  no  moral  right  to  refuse  him  his  opportunity. 
That  happened  a  short  time  ago.  And  you  can 
well  believe  the  boy  got  his  chance  and  is  making 
good. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  an  un¬ 
known  young  fellow  who  wished  to  come  and 
study.  But  he  said  he  was  fxjor  and  could  not 


pay  more  than  half  the  quota  of  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  I  explained  that  half  of  it  would  not  p>ay 
for  exjjenses  now  that  focxl  had  increased  in  price 
several  hundred  per  cent.  But  I  explained  that 
if  he  is  really  in  earnest  he  could  come  and  work 
entirely  for  his  living  while  he  studies.  He  came 
and  is  a  wonderful  student.  Also  he  is  a  fine 
character.  The  other  day  he  gave  me  J40  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  study  with  the  paying 
students  for  two  months.  So  now  he  is  doing  just 
that  and  making  incredible  strides  in  his  English. 
Before  coming  he  had  planted  a  bean  field  and 
his  mother  sold  the  beans  and  sent  him  the  money. 
He  is  investing  his  hard-earned  money  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  Can  anyone  beat  that  for 
good  sense?  Needless  to  say,  when  his  two  months 
are  up  I  shall  see  that  he  continues  studying  as  a 
paying  student.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  help  one 
who  is  so  earnest  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  He  is 
going  to  make  a  truly  great  teacher  and  I  shall 
have  him  teaching  English  to  beginners  in  a  short 
time. 

In  addition  to  Brosious  and  Julio 
Pineda,  the  faculty  at  the  present  includes 
Donald  and  Julio  Delgado  and  Walter 
and  George  Cameriano.®  Brosious  rates 
Julio  Pineda  and  Donald  Delgado  as  the 
best  teachers  he  has  ever  had.  Both  are 

®  Julio  Pineda  has  just  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
secondary  education  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  arid 
will  soon  assume  his  new  duties.  Donald  Delgado 
will  probably  take  his  place  as  assistant  principal. 
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devoted  to  him  and  have  willingly  sacri¬ 
ficed  flattering  ofTers  of  jobs  elsewhere  to 
stay  on  with  the  School  of  Malcotal. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Brosious  on  June  30,  1945  reflects  the 
close  relationship  between  Brosious  and 
his  teachers: 

One  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  had  is  Donald 
Delgado.  He  has  lived  with  me  for  nine  years 
since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  But  this  year 
he  decided  to  give  up  teaching  and  take  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  electrical  engineering  and 
so  got  to  work  in  an  electrical  plant  at  the  coast. 
His  brother  Julio  was  going  to  teach  in  his  stead. 
But  Julio  wanted  to  go  to  Zamorano  to  learn 
more  of  agriculture  and  when  he  left  he  tele¬ 
graphed  Donald  he  was  leaving.  Donald,  know¬ 
ing  the  desperate  situation  in  which  that  would 
leave  me,  at  once  told  his  boss  and  left  his  work 
that  he  loved  and  where  he  was  well  paid  to 
come  and  work  for  me  at  almost  nothing  a  year. 
...  I  just  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  help 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  see  that  such 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  are  appreciated. 

The  academic  subjects  are  taught  by 
Brosious,  the  Delgado  brothers  and  Julio 
Pineda.  Agricultural  courses  are  taught 
by  Brosious  and  Pineda.  The  two  Ca- 
meriano  brothers  teach  weaving.  In  the 
weaving  class  the  boys  are  not  only  learn¬ 
ing  a  trade,  but  are  also  weaving  the  cloth 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
for  the  entire  student  body. 

Whatever  success  the  school  has  had  has 
come  from  its  having  adapted  itself  to 
local  conditions.  It  is  doing  a  much 
needed  job  in  Honduras,  giving  some  of  the 
young  Hondurenos  who  have  little  money 
a  remarkable  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  education  and  preparing  them  to  utilize 
and  develop  the  resources  of  their  country. 
The  school  is  doing  even  more  than  this. 
Through  the  training  it  gives  in  English 
and  in  American  ways,  and  especially 
through  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr. 
Brosious  himself,  it  exerts  a  wholesome 
influence  of  great  value  in  the  promotion 
of  better  relations  between  Honduras  and 


the  United  States.  In  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
at  this  school,  the  Science  and  Education 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter- American 
.\ffairs,  predecessor  of  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  1942 
donated  57,500  to  the  Escuela  del  Malcotal 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  repairs, 
and  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries. 

A  recent  visitor  described  the  work  at 
Malcotal  in  these  words: 

I  naturally  felt  skeptical  of  the  results  of  such  a 
group  of  courses  for  boys  of  such  mixed  back¬ 
ground.  The  examination  papers  that  I  have 
enclosed  under  separate  cover  together  with  other 
data  regarding  the  school  disposed  of  my  doubts, 
however.  From  those  who  recognize  and  name 
Mr.  Brosious'  faults  as  well  as  sing  his  virtues, 
moreover,  I  have  ample  testimony  of  his  unusual 
abilities  as  a  teacher.  Some  parents  have  sent 
him  backward,  wayward,  and  indifferent  boys; 
and  I  am  told  that  in  almost  every  case.  .  .  . 
Brosious  has  made  men  of  them. 

I  have  never  seen  boys  of  more  active  mind  or 
of  more  eagerness  to  learn. 

Enrollment  in  February  1945  was  104 
and  included  35  paying  students  and  69 
non-paying  students.  The  exact  enrollment 
for  1 946  is  not  known,  but  it  is  in  excess  of 
100.  This  represents  a  sixty-one  per  cent 
increase  over  1942,  when  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  was  64. 

Finance  has  always  been  a  problem  at 
Malcotal.  Except  for  tuition  and  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  the  school  has 
always  been  dependent  upon  whatever 
finances  were  available  to  Brosious.  Brosi¬ 
ous  has  contributed  all  of  hb  personal  in¬ 
come  to  the  school,  including  a  $10,000 
commbsion  for  the  sale  of  the  Agua  Fria 
Mine.  His  partner  has  donated  about 
529,000  for  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  school.  Brosious  has  also 
heavily  mortgaged  hb  properties  to  get 
money  for  the  school,  often  borrowing  at 
interest  rates  as  high  as  24  percent  a  year. 

In  November  1945  some  mining  asso- 
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ciates  of  Brosious  advanced  him  funds  to 
buy  the  equipment  needed  to  complete  his 
assaying  outfit  and  to  sink  some  pits  on  his 
property.  Brosious  was  very  pleased  with 
this  loan  because  he  still  had  hopes  of 
making  a  gold  strike  that  would  pay  off  his 
accumulated  debts  and  put  the  school  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  On  receiving  these 
funds  he  said,  “I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  use 
this  money  to  give  Fortune  a  chance  to 
smile  on  our  school  if  she  will  only  do  so.” 

Besides  the  $7,500  donated  to  the  school 
by  the  Science  and  Education  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  for 
purposes  already  mentioned,  the  Inter- 
American  Schools  Service  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  also  provided 
limited  assistance  in  the  form  of  books  and 
materials  of  instruction.  The  school,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  creation  of  Mr.  Brosious  and  any 
achievements  made  are  the  result  of  his 
tireless  energy,  devotion,  ability  as  a 
teacher,  and  financial  sacrifice. 


The  point  of  view  of  Honduras  toward 
the  work  of  Mr.  Brosious  was  very  aptly 
expressed  in  a  statement  made  to  Mr. 
Boyd  by  a  Tegucigalpa  businessman. 
“Mr.  Brosious  has  done  more  for  Hon¬ 
duras  than  anyone  else  who  has  ever  lived 
here,  not  only  in  making  educational  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  boys  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  none,  and  thereby  setting 
better  standards  of  living,  but  in  breaking 
down  the  antipathy  formerly  held  toward 
North  Americans,  and  promoting  gener¬ 
ally  a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  people 
from  the  United  States.”  This  statement 
reflects  the  general  attitude  of  Hondurans 
toward  the  work  of  the  School  of  Malcotal, 
and  indicates  that  Brosious  has  not  only 
built  an  exceptional  school,  but  has  also 
contributed  considerably  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  Honduras  and 
the  United  States.  No  finer  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  any  foreigner  residing  in 
Honduras. 


Courtesy  of  Lloyd  H.  Hughes 
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Jorge  Garcia  Granados 

Representative  of  Guatemala  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


Jorge  Garcia  Granados.  Guatemalan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  been 
named  the  representative  of  his  country 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Sr.  Garcia  was  born  in  Guatemala  City 
on  April  21,  1900,  and  attended  school 
first  in  his  native  city  and  later  in  France. 
When  he  returned  to  Guatemala  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  secondary  studies  at  the  National 
Institute  in  Guatemala  City,  and  passed 
from  there  to  the  National  University  of 
Guatemala,  where  he  specialized  in  law. 
For  his  final  thesis  he  was  awarded  the 
Galvez  gold  medal,  which  is  the  highest 
prize  granted  by  the  University. 

In  1920  he  liegan  his  diplomatic  career 
as  Secretary  of  the  Guatemalan  Legation  in 
El  Salvador  and  a  year  later  filled  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  at  the  Guatemalan  Legation 
in  England.  From  1928  to  1932  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  in  1944  was  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Assembly.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  Guatemalan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  in  1945  he  was  acting 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly. 

His  teaching  career  has  included  posts 
as  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University 
of  Guatemala  (1929-1932)  and  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Mexico 
(1939-1943). 

Also  successful  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
he  was  editor  of  La  Republica  from  1918  to 
1920  and  of  El  Universo  in  1928.  From 
1935  to  1937  he  was  a  contributor  to  El 
Nacional  of  Mexico  and  from  1937  to  1938 
he  was  editor  of  the  Bolrtin  of  the  Division 


of  Propaganda  of  the  Spanish  Republic. 
He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  several 
Spanish  and  Hispanic  .American  maga¬ 
zines. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  entitled 
El  Gobierno  del  Dr.  Mariano  Galvez,  which 
won  a  first  prize  from  the  Historical  and 
Geographical  Society  of  Guatemala; 
another  monograph  Biograjta  de  Beethoven, 
w'hich  appeared  in  1927  and  won  a  first 
prize  from  the  Musical  Union  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  Evolucion  Sociologica  de  Guatemala, 
published  in  1929;  and  Los  Veneros  del 
Diablo,  a  history  of  Mexican  petroleum, 
which  was  published  in  1941. 


Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History  and  Third  Pan  American 
Consultation  on  Cartography 

ROBERT  H.  RANDALL 

Chief  Examiner,  Surveying  and  Mapping,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Cartography  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 


The  Government  of  Venezuela,  from 
August  22  to  Septemljer  1,  1946,  acted  as 
host  to  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  and  to  the  Third  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Consultation  on  Cartography,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Institute’s  Commission  on 
Cartography,  and  actually  held  as  a  part 
of  the  larger  program  of  the  Assembly. 
The  sessions  of  this  first  Assembly  since 
•America’s  participation  in  the  war  were 
of  unusual  interest.  The  Institute’s  Con¬ 
stitution  calls  for  General  Assemblies  at 
intervals  of  approximately  three  years, 
but  World  War  II  made  this  impractical. 
There  were,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  five  years,  many  developments 
in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history  to 
l)e  considered.  In  addition  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  program,  there  was  also  scheduled  for 
discussion  at  this  Assembly  an  effective 
reorganization  of  the  Institute  by  amend¬ 
ments  to  its  constitution,  which  of  course 
lent  further  significance  to  the  meeting. 

Unusual  importance  was  also  attached 
to  this  Third  Consultation  on  Cartography. 
Although  the  Commission  on  Cartog¬ 
raphy  had  had  two  previous  Consulta¬ 
tions,  one  in  Septemlier  1943  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  one  in  Septemljer  1944  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  this  was  the  first  Consul¬ 
tation  on  cartographic  matters  held  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  General  Assembly  of  the 
Institute.  Moreover,  the  program  of  the 
Commission  on  Cartography,  and  the  type 


of  organization  Ijy  which  it  was  carried 
out,  has  proved  to  Ise  so  effective  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
meeting  at  Mexico  City  in  April  of  this 
year,  authorized  the  establishment  of 
another  Commission  on  Geography,  and 
recommended  that  the  Institute  at  its 
Carcacas  Assembly  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  third  Commission,  on  History, 
lK)th  modeled,  in  general,  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Cartography.  As  a  result,  the 
Institute  now  has  three  active  Commis¬ 
sions. 

For  reasons  such  as  the  foregoing,  the 
Caracas  meetings  aroused  much  interest, 
and  attendance  was  both  representative 
and  large.  All  of  the  American  Republics 
with  the  exception  of  Bolivia,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  and  Honduras  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  Canada  participated  by  naming 
its  diplomatic  representative  in  Venezuela 
as  delegate,  and  by  sending  technical 
reports  on  its  mapping  progress.  Besides 
the  twenty  official  delegations,  some  forty 
governmental  organizations  and  scientific 
societies  sent  delegates,  as  did  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics. 

In  keeping  with  the  interest  and  the 
importance  of  the  sessions,  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Cristobal  L.  Mendoza,  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  preparation  and  organi¬ 
zation.  All  meetings  were  held  in  the 
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Liceo  Andrfo  Bello,  a  new  building 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  and 
equipped  not  only  with  adequate  audi¬ 
torium  for  the  plenary  sessions,  but  with 
suitable  rooms  for  meetings  of  the  various 
sessions  in  cartography,  geography  and 
history  and  for  the  necessary  business 
offices  of  the  Secretariat  and  each  of  the 
National  Delegations.  The  Organizing 
C!ommittee  also  arranged  and  sponsored 
visits  to  the  principal  cartographic  and 
geographic  agencies  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
historical  and  anthropological  societies 
and  museums,  and  to  historical  buildings 
and  sites  in  the  Caracas  area. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  visits  of 
professional  interest  and  to  the  social 
occasions,  which  were  in  most  cases  com¬ 
bined  with  them,  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  particularly  congratulated 
upon  the  preparation  of  an  historical  atlas 
of  Venezuelan  maps  which  it  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  delegates  in  attendance. 
This  volume  presents  examples  of  cartog¬ 
raphy  running  from  maps  prepared  by 
the  early  European  explorers  to  those  of 
more  modern  times.  Since  it  makes 
available  for  the  first  time  many  rare  and 
little  known  cartographic  masterpieces,  it 
constitutes  not  only  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  geography  and  history  of 
Venezuela  but  also  to  those  interested  in 
these  fields  throughout  the  American 
Hemisphere. 

In  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
two  series  of  meetings,  both  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Government  and  the  Institute  made 
ample  provision  for  reporting  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions.  The  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Venezuela  provided  recording 
equipment  so  that  the  remarks  of  •  all 
speakers  participating  in  discussions  were 
taken  verbatim  mechanically.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Committee  assigned  reporters, 
competent  in  the  respective  fields,  who 


made  notes  and  prepared  a  report  of  each 
of  the  various  sessions,  both  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  of  the  Consultation. 

The  program  of  the  Assembly  and  Con¬ 
sultation  was  organized  in  four  sections. 
The  Institute’s  Division  of  Geography  was 
represented  by  two  sections,  of  which  the 
first  was,  in  general,  physical  geography. 
The  sessions  of  the  Third  Consultation  on 
Cartography  accounted  for  most  of  the 
business  of  this  first  section  on  geography, 
with  the  addition  of  geological  and  geo- 
morphological  topics.  The  second  section’ 
covered  the  balance  of  the  field  of  geog¬ 
raphy.  Although  there  has  not,  of 
course,  been  sufficient  time  yet  for  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  newly  created  Commission  on 
Geography  to  be  fully  organized,  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  this  second  section  were  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Christovam  Leite  de  Castro, 
of  Brazil,  Interim  Chairman  of  the  new 
Commission,  and  were  utilized  both  for 
the  scientific  discussions  and  presentation 
of  papers  customarily  brought  out  at  such 
meetings,  and  also  for  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  and  its  program. 

The  Institute’s  Division  of  History  simi¬ 
larly  was  represented  by  two  sections  of 
the  Assembly,  the  first  dealing  with  pre- 
Columbian  history  and  the  second  with 
colonial  and  modern.  The  meetings  of 
each  of  these  sections  were  well  attended 
and,  as  was  the  case  in  the  meetings  of  the 
second  section  on  geography,  there  was 
interest  not  only  in  the  scientific  contribu¬ 
tions  embodied  in  the  papiers  and  discus¬ 
sions,  but  in  the  proposed  organization 
and  program  of  the  Institute’s  new  Com¬ 
mission  on  History. 

Of  outstanding  importance  in  the  Cara¬ 
cas  deliberations  was  the  revision  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Institute’s  Constitution  and 
the  latter’s  effective  reorganization  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  adoption.  This  revision, 
which  replaces  in  toto  the  previous  by¬ 
laws,  calls  for  the  Institute  to  be  composed 
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of  the  following  organs:  (a)  General 
Assembly;  (b)  Governing  Board;  (c) 
Executive  Committee;  (d)  Commissions 
and  their  Committees;  (e)  National  Sec¬ 
tions;  and  (f)  General  Secretariat. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  new 
organization: 

(1)  New  orientation  of  the  Institute’s  activities 
through  active  Commissions  in  the  major  fields, 
each  Member  State  having  one  representative  on 
each  Commission; 

(2)  Active  National  Sections  in  each  of  the 
Member  States  composed  of  the  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Commissions; 

(3)  A  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute, 
as  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Chairmen 
of  the  National  Sections,  thus  providing  uniform 
representation  of  all  Member  States; 

(4)  An  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  Institute  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Commissions,  which  under  the  pmlicy  guidance 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Governing  Board, 
exercises  general  sufiervision  over  the  Institute’s 
activities  in  the  interims  between  Assemblies. 

(5)  A  General  Secretariat  at  the  Mexico  City 
seat  to  provide  a  focal  point  of  all  operations,  to 
serve  the  various  organs  and  to  assist  in  the 
coordination  of  their  activities. 

According  to  the  new  by-laws,  which 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  all  the  dele¬ 
gations  present  at  the  Assembly,  the 
National  Section  in  any  nation  is  composed 
of  that  nation’s  member  on  each  of  the 
existing  Commissions  of  the  Institute. 
These  select  from  their  number  a  chairman, 
who  thereupon  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Institute’s  Board  of  Governors.  The  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  is  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute  and  has  as  ex- 
officio  members  also  the  First  and  Second 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute.  The 
President  of  the  Institute  is  also  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  Committee  is  further  composed  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Institute’s  Commis¬ 
sions,  plus  the  First  and  Second  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Institute.  The  First 
Vice-President  is  the  Chairman,  and  the 


Second  Vice-President  acts  in  his  absence. 

The  Assembly  elected  the  following 
officers  of  the  Institute:  Dr.  Jose  Carlos 
de  Macedo  Soares,  of  Brazil,  President; 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Randall,  of  the  United 
States,  First  Vice-President;  and  General 
Eduardo  Zubia,  of  Uruguay,  Second  Vice- 
President.  They  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  Assembly. 

Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  who  has  been  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1 929,  and  the  principal  driving 
force  in  its  program,  was  again  desig¬ 
nated  Director,  but  provision  is  made  for 
a  Secretary  General  to  be  appiointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  together  with 
such  additional  staff  as  the  Committee 
may  consider  necessary.  In  deference  to 
Dr.  Sanchez’  distinguished  service  it  was 
voted,  by  acclamation,  that  he  should 
retain  the  title  of  Director,  and  that  this 
title  should  never  be  conferred  upon 
anyone  else.  This  provides  for  the  tran¬ 
sition  stipulated  by  the  new  by-laws,  and 
will,  at  a  future  date,  place  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Institute  in  Mexico 
City  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
General. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Institute’s  Executive  Committee  in  its 
Mexico  City  meetings  last  April,  the  offer 
of  Brazil  to  sponsor  a  new  Commission  on 
Geography  in  its  initial  period  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  This  procedure  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  set  by  the  Commission  on 
Cartography  which  was  spxjnsored  and 
principally  financed  by  the  United  States 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence. 

A  considerable  interest  was  naturally 
evident  as  to  what  nation’s  offer  to  sponsor 
the  proposed  Conunission  on  History,  in 
its  initial  stage,  would  be  accepted.  After 
much  discussion  in  meetings  of  the  chiefs 
of  delegations,  Mexico  was  selected.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  National  Institute  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  and  History  will,  for  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Mexico,  assume  this  responsibility. 
Dr.  Silvio  Zavala,  representative  of  that 
Institute,  as  well  as  Interim  Director  of 
the  Chapultepec  Museum,  Mexico  City, 
and  since  its  initiation  in  1938,  Director  of 
the  Revista  de  Historia  de  America  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  took  a  leading  part  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  Venezuela  requested  and  re¬ 
ceived  Assembly  authorization  to  sponsor 
the  activities  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
new  Commission  to  deal  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  independence  era 
data.  A  similar  request  by  Argentina, 
which  offered  to  sfxmsor  another  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  new  Commission,  dealing 
with  the  collection  of  data  and  documen¬ 
tation  pertinent  to  the  History  of  the 
Americas,  also  received  Assembly  approval. 

To  meet  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  Institute’s  enlarged  activities  the  As¬ 
sembly  decided  to  continue  national  quota 
payments  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
present,  pending  discussion  and  presum¬ 
ably  decision  on  this  matter  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  of  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota 
in  1947,  but  to  advise  the  American  na¬ 
tions  that  additional  financial  support  is 
indispensable  for  the  program  of  each  of 
the  three  Commissions.  In  practical  and 
immediate  terms  this  means  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  advise  each  nation  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  at  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Consultation,  1944,  it 
should  provide  currently  its  existing  an¬ 
nual  quota  for  the  operation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  itself,  plus  an  equal  amount  for  the 
support  of  the  Commission  on  Cartog¬ 
raphy,  and  that  after  a  period  of  initial 
support  of  two  or  perhaps  three  years,  by 
Brazil  in  the  instance  of  the  Commission 
on  Geography,  and  by  Mexico  in  that  of 
the  Commission  on  History,  additional 
financial  support  in  like  amounts  will  be 
requested  for  each  of  these  two  Commis¬ 
sions.  It  was  generally  agreed  in  discus¬ 


sions  on  this  matter  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  formula  by  which  quotas 
and  other  payments  are  determined  until 
action  thereon  is  taken  at  Bogota. 

The  Commission  on  Cartography,  being 
already  organized  to  a  degree  not  yet 
attained  by  the  new  Commissions  on 
Geography  and  History,  held  eleven  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings.  Previous  to  convening 
in  these  sessions  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  submitted  uniformly  prepared 
reports  on  the  progress  of  surveying  and 
mapping  activities  in  their  respective 
nations,  for  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Second  Consultation  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1944.  This  made  it  possible 
for  those  attending  to  discuss  such  matters 
as  standards,  s{>ecifications,  and  new 
methods.  As  a  result,  uniform  specifica¬ 
tions  for  geodetic  surveying,  for  topio- 
graphic  mapping,  and  for  aeronautical 
charts  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
represented.  These  will  undoubtedly  be 
useful  not  only  because  maps  produced  by 
various  nations  will  be  better  understood 
because  of  their  uniformity  of  specifica¬ 
tions,  but  because  adjoining  nations  may 
cooperate  to  advantage  in  projects  along 
their  common  borders. 

In  respect  to  aeronautical  charts  the 
specifications  for  the  so-called  one-million 
scale  chart  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
Second  Consultation  and  were  adopted 
later  by  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  These  were, 
of  course,  left  unchanged,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  covering  other  series  of  charts  on 
various  scales  were  adopted.  It  was  also 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Institute  serve  as  the  central 
fKjint  for  the  exchange  of  the  aeronautical 
charts  produced  by  the  various  Member 
States.  Steps  were  also  taken  and  pro¬ 
cedures  outlined  for  the  regular  publica¬ 
tion  and  exchange,  as  between  the 
aeronautical  services  of  the  Americas,  of  a 
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Guide  for  Pilots  similar  to  the  hydrographic 
Guide  Jot  Mariners. 

Besides  recommendations  concerning  the 
exchange  of  hydrographic  charts  and  the 
use  of  electronic  methods  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion  in  surveying  operations,  perhaps  the 
most  important  action  in  this  field  was 
that  recommending  that  the  various 
American  nations  having  navigable  waters 
but  hitherto  no  hydrographic  services 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  such 
services  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  Commission  on  Cartography,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Institute,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  Argentina 
to  hold  its  Fourth  Consultation  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1947.  At  the  Second  Consulta¬ 
tion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Argentine 
Delegation  had  expressed  the  wish  of  that 
Government  to  be  host  to  the  Third 
Consultation.  However,  because  of  the 
desirability  of  combining  the  Third  Con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Fourth  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  since  1941  had  been  set 


for  Caracas,  the  Argentine  invitation  was 
not  pressed.  As  stated  above,  this  invita¬ 
tion  was  graciously  renewed  at  Caracas 
and  unanimously  accepted. 

The  Government  of  Chile  extended  an 
invitation  for  the  Fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Institute  to  be  held  in  Santiago  in 
1950.  This  was  also  accepted  unani¬ 
mously.  The  date  is  in  accord  with  the 
new  by-laws  which  call  for  Assemblies  at 
four-year  intervals,  and  Consultations  of 
the  various  Commissions  at  intervals  of 
one  to  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Santiago  Assembly,  the  Institute’s  Com¬ 
missions  will  hold  Consultations  also,  and 
the  Assembly  program  will  be  organized 
upon  that  basis.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  before  the  next  Assembly  not  only 
the  Commission  on  Cartography  but  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  Commissions  will 
meet  in  their  respective  Consultations. 
Approval  for  such  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  1948  has  already  been  given  to  the 
Commission  on  Geography. 


Monument  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy 

TERU  and  MIGUEL  A.  DE  QUEVEDO 


Mexico,  so  prodigal  in  splendid  expres¬ 
sions  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  has  been  centering  its  attention 
on  an  event  of  undeniable  importance  to 
all  America.  This  was  the  competition 
and  exhibition  of  designs  for  the  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  which 
were  held  not  long  ago  in  Mexico  City. 
The  monument  will  be  erected  in  Mon¬ 
terrey  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
General  Avila  Camacho,  the  President  of 
Mexico,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  doctrines  and 
achievements  of  that  great  leader,  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  two  statesmen  held 
a  memorable  meeting  in  Monterrey. 


Under  the  conditions  of  the  compietition, 
the  monument  was  to  consist  not  of  a 
single  structure,  but  of  a  series. 

Five  projects  were  presented,  each  the 
combined  work  of  an  architect  and  a 
sculptor.  They  were  submitted  by  Mario 
Pani,  architect,  and  Ignacio  Asunsulo, 
sculptor;  Augusto  P6rez,  architect,  and 
Luis  Ortiz  M.,  sculptor;  Alonso  Mariscal, 
architect,  and  Juan  Cruz,  sculptor;  Mauri- 
cio  Gomez  M.,  architect,  and  Tamariz, 
sculptor;  and  Eduardo  Mendez  LI.,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Guillermo  Ruiz,  sculptor.  The 
design  of  the  last  pair  was  chosen  by  the  , 
committee. 

Prominent  bankers,  businessmen,  and 


Courtesy  of  Micuel  A.  tie  Quevedo  N. 


DESIGN  OF  EDUARDO  MENDEZ,  ARCHITECT,  AND  GUILLERMO  RUIZ,  SCULPTOR 

(FIRST  PRIZE) 


Court««>’  of  Xlicu«l  A.  de  Quevedo  N. 

DESIGN  OF  ALONSO  MARISCAL,  ARCHITECT,  AND  JUAN  CRUZ,  SCULPTOR 


Courtesy  of^Micuel  A.  de  Queve<io  N. 

DESIGN  OF  AUGUSTO  P^REZ  P.,  ARCHITECT,  AND  LUIS  ORTIZ  M.,  SCULPTOR 
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officials  connected  with  the  Mexican  Gov-  In  front  of  the  monument  will  be  a  great 
ernment  are  sponsoring  the  monument  esplanade  and  a  stairway  about  sixteen 

committee.  The  technical  advisers  who  feet  high.  On  each  side  of  the  stairway  will 

chose  the  prize-winning  plan  were  Lorenzo  rise  a  lofty  parapet  reflected  at  the  side  in 

Fabela,  J.  Luis  Cuevas,  and  Carlos  Obre-  pools  of  water.  The  principal  mass  of  the 

gon  S.,  architects;  Lorenzo  Rafael,  sculp-  monument  is  an  enormous  wall  one  hun- 

tor;  and  Justino  Fernandez,  internation-  dred  twenty-five  feet  high,  vertical  in  front 

ally  known  art  critic.  and  sloping  in  back;  it  will  be  faced  with 

The  monument  will  stand  on  a  line  metal.  In  front  is  a  vigorous  sculptured 

bisecting  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  group  symbolizing  President  Roosevelt 

intersection  of  the  Reynosa  and  San  Pedro  guiding  the  Four  Freedoms,  the  names  of 

Highways.  The  fagade  and  chief  en-  which  will  be  inscribed  on  the  wall.  On 

trances  will  look  toward  the  city  of  either  side  of  the  sculptured  group  is  an 

Monterrey.  entrance  to  the  exhibit  galleries,  library, 


Courtmy  of  Micuei  A.  de  Quevedo  N. 


DESIGN  OF  MARIO  PANI,  ARCHITECT,  AND  IGNACIO 
ASUNSOLO,  SCULPTOR 
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museum,  and  the  enormous  hall,  from 
which  leads  a  magnificent  stairway  flanked 
by  statues  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  and  George 
Washington.  The  crypt  directly  under 
this  hall  will  contain  a  frieze  of  mourning 
women  impressive  in  its  simplicity,  each 
figure  symbolizing  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here  too  will 
be  niches  for  urns  containing  earth  from 
the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  On  the  top  of  the  monument 
will  be  a  terrace  reached  by  an  elevator. 


The  project  is  completed  by  a  stadium 
having  a  capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  spec¬ 
tators.  It  will  be  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  by  other  attractions  for  those  interested 
in  sports.  To  cope  with  the  continuous 
traffic  on  the  adjacent  highw'ays  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entrance  of  cars  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  grounds,  it  is  planned  to  have  under¬ 
passes  and  cloverleaf  turns. 

The  construction  will  cost  about  $800,- 
000  and  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  definite 
plans  are  prepared. 


Courtesy  of  Miguel  A.  de  Quevedo  N 


DESIGN  OF  MAURICIO  GOMEZ  MAYORGA,  ARCHITECT,  .\ND  TAMARIZ,  SCULPTOR 


Inter-American  Conference  on 
Cooperatives 

Bogota,  June  20-26,  1^46 

FERNANDO  CHAVES  NUNEZ 
Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


At  the  call  of  the  Colombian  Government, 
there  was  held  at  Bogota  last  June  the  first 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Coopera¬ 
tives.  Delegates  from  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  the 
United  States  assembled  for  this  important 
event.  Furthermore,  representatives  were 
sent  by  the  National  Bank  of  C-osta  Rica, 
the  Bolivian  Cooperative  Union,  the  \’ene- 
zuelan  C.enter  of  Cooperative  Studies,  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Colombian 
cooperatives,  some  of  the  Colombian 
universities,  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  the 
then  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 
of  Colombia,  Dr.  Adan  Arriaga  Andrade, 
who  e.xpressed  his  ferv^ent  faith  in  the 
cooperative  movement  and  his  gratification 
at  the  progress  made  in  his  country.  He 
stated  that  in  1945  Colombian  cooperatives 
had  more  than  58,000  members  and  a 
capital  of  more  than  twelve  million  pesos,* 
while  they  transacted  business  to  the  value 
of  sixty-seven  million. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  discuss  a  method  of  organizing  and 
financing  the  Inter-American  School  of 
Cooperative  Orientation.  When  the  meet¬ 
ings  began,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  coojjerative  movement  in 
the  United  States,  in  Uruguay,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Latin  America  was  made. 
It  was  recalled  that  in  Latin  America  co¬ 
operatives  have  had  the  advantage  of  able 

•  The  Colombian  peso  equals  $.57. 


leaders  and  that  they  have  been  founded 
and  developed  chiefly  by  the  respective 
governments.  Notwithstanding  this  valu¬ 
able  backing,  little  if  any  attention  has  been 
given  to  education  in  the  theory  of  cooper¬ 
atives,  a  mistake  which  has  resulted  in 
weakening  and  destroying  a  number  of 
undertakings. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coopteratives  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  theory  behind  this  movement  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  described  the  enormous  effort  that 
has  been  made  in  Latin  America  to  create 
centers  and  institutes  for  the  study  of  such 
theory  and  recounted  the  struggle  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  study  of  cooperatives  into 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
into  universities. 

To  explain  the  antecedents  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  School  of  Cooperative  Orientation, 
the  factors  leading  to  its  inception  were 
described.  Due  praise  was  given  to  the 
excellent  work  performed  by  the  Institute 
of  Cooperative  Studies  of  Cauca  University 
at  Popayan,  Colombia,  which,  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  preached  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  administrative  practices, 
and  students  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States.  This  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  first  Bolivarian  Cooper¬ 
ative  Conference  held  at  Popayan  in 
January  1944.  As  soon  as  the  results  of 
this  meeting,  especially  its  resolutions  on 
education  and  cooperation,  were  fully 


Courtesy  of  Fernando  Chaves  NtiAes 


SOME  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON 

COOPERATIVES 

Left  to  right;  Sr.  Oscar  Chaves  Esquivel,  delegate  of  the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica;  Sr.  Gast6n 
Baquero,  delegate  of  the  Government  of  Cuba;  Fernando  Chaves  Nunez,  delegate  cf  the  Pan  American 
Union;  Dr.  Antonio  Fabra  Ribas,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Cooperative  Studies  of  Cauca  Univer¬ 
sity,  Colombia;  Srta.  Ofelia  Hooj>cr,  delegate  of  the  Government  of  Panama;  Dr.  Jorge  Guevara,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Colombian  Cooperatives;  and  Sr.  Alberto  Duran  Rocha,  delegate  of  the  Government 

of  Costa  Rica. 


known,  leaders  in  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  invited  the 
Institute  of  Cooperative  Studies  to  send  a 
group  to  visit  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States  and  attend  the  National  Congress 
of  the  Cooperative  League  held  at  Chicago 
in  September  1944.  Upon  the  return  of 
this  group,  it  presented  a  valuable  report, 
in  which  the  importance  of  placing  co- 
op)erative  education  on  a  continental  plane 
was  emphasized. 

The  leaders  of  the  cooperative  program 
in  Latin  America  tried  to  put  this  great 
ambition  into  practice,  but  lacking  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 
New  hope,  however,  was  given  by  the 
journey  to  the  United  States  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Fabra  Ribas,  Director  of  the 
aforementioned  Institute  of  Cooperative 
Studies,  in  1945.  He  was  requested  to 
begin  negotiations  with  cooperative  leaders 
in  the  United  States  for  help  in  sending 


students  to  this  country.  At  the  time  he 
was  able  to  obtain  only  moral  support  for 
the  plan,  and  some  advantages  generously 
offered  by  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 
These  facilities  were  accepted  by  the 
Colombian  Government,  which  promised 
to  pay  the  traveling  exjaenses  of  ten  out¬ 
standing  men  in  the  cooperative  field. 
This  decision  stimulated  the  powerful 
Consumers’  Cooperative  Association  of 
Kansas  City  to  search  for  a  formula  by 
which  the  United  States  cooperatives 
would  help  financially  in  bringing  Latin 
American  students  to  this  country.  The 
steps  taken  by  this  organization  and  the 
efforts  of  some  Latin  American  leaders  in 
the  coojaerative  movement  took  shape  in 
an  agreement  which  set  forth  definitely 
how  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  students 
would  be  met  and  just  what  training  they 
would  receive. 

Thus  the  Inter-American  School  of  Co- 
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INTER- AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  COOPERATIVE  ORIENTATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Professors  and  students  with  the  Superintendent  of  Cooperatives  of  Colombia  and  the  coordinator  of 
the  School  for  Latin  America.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Mr.  Cr^me,  Professor  of  English;  Dr.  Jorge 
Guevara,  Superintendent  of  Colombian  Cooperatives;  Merlin  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Education  of  the 
Consumers’  Cooperative  Association  of  Kansas  City;  and  Dr.  Antonio  Fabra  Ribas,  Coordinator  of  the 
School  for  Latin  America.  In  the  group  of  students  are  several  Cubans  and  Colombians,  a  Peruvian  and 
a  Venezuelan.  Seated  with  them  are  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of  Economics,  and  Karl  Breuer,  foreign  service 
ofiicer  on  detail  to  the  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health  Affairs,  of  the  Dep2U'tment  of 

State,  to  work  on  coop>eratives. 


operative  Orientation  isegan  to  assume 
definite  form.  Nevertheless,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Latin  American  countries  also 
to  give  financial  support.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Colombia  set  the  example,  prom¬ 
ising  to  send  ten  students  a  year  to  the 
United  States,  and  authorizing  its  National 
Cooperative  Bureau  to  summon  the  First 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Coopera¬ 
tives,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  held  in 
June  at  Bogota. 

When  the  delegates  had  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  these  antecedents  of  the  School 
they  begzm  to  discuss  its  development. 
With  regard  to  the  character  that  it  should 
have,  the  Conference  voted  as  follows: 


The  Inter-American  School  should  have  the 
character  of  an  enterprise  or  institution  formed 
by  the  union  and  the  contributions  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  this  Conference  and  of  all 
those  who  particip>ate  in  subsequent  conferences, 
with  the  effective  collaboration  of  the  Consumers’ 
Coop>erative  Association  of  Kansas  City,  which 
will  act  as  the  first  center. 

The  School  will  have  an  administrative  council 
appointed  at  each  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Coop)eratives.  Said  council  will  prepare  the  by¬ 
laws,  courses  of  study,  and  outline  of  activities, 
and  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  include  in 
the  institution  the  largest  number  of  American 
countries  pxjssible  and  to  open  branches  of  the 
Institute  in  different  parts  of  the  continent. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Inter-American 
School  to  which  the  Conference  paid  par- 
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ticular  attention  was  the  influence  it  would 
have  on  the  development  and  technical 
standards  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
America.  In  this  connection  it  was  agreed 
that  the  school  should  not  confine  itself  to 
turning  out  experts  with  a  rigid  educational 
standard,  but  that  the  standard  should  be 
flexible  and  should  take  into  account  the 
economic,  social,  juridical,  and  political 
aspects  of  each  country.  It  was  likewise 
recommended  that  the  School  should  not 
fail  to  devote  attention  to  the  problems  of 
American  nations  in  their  local  as  well  as 
their  international  ramifications. 

The  most  difficult  problem  attacked  by 
the  Conference  was  the  fincmcing  of  the 
School,  since  continuing  support  from  the 
various  American  countries  is  essential  to 
its  permanence.  Fortunately  the  problem 
was  quickly  solved  by  Dr.  Jorge  Guevara, 
Superintendent  of  Colombian  Coopera¬ 
tives,  who  announced  to  the  Conference 
delegates  that  his  government  was  offering 
as  its  initial  contribution  the  sum  of  50,000 
pesos,  and  that  it  would  keep  its  promise 
to  send  ten  cooperative  students  annually 
to  the  United  States.  This  announcement 
guaranteed  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  stimu¬ 
lated  other  countries  to  offer  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  School.  The  Bolivian  delegate 
promised  to  send  word  of  his  country’s 
contribution  and  of  the  number  of  fellow¬ 
ships  it  would  offer.  Costa  Rica  offered 
two  fellowships  and  an  initial  amount  of 
$1,000,  and  Cuba  four  fellowships  and 
$5,000.  The  United  States  will  hand  down 


its  decision  through  the  Department  of 
State;  Venezuela  will  announce  its  con¬ 
tribution  as  soon  as  possible.  Panama 
granted  ten  fellowships  and  will  add  a  sum 
of  money,  while  Guatemala  offered  two 
fellowships  and  will  decide  later  on  the 
amount  of  its  appropriation. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference 
concerning  the  Inter-American  School  of 
Orientation  were  not  definitive.  Its  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  and  courses  of  study 
will  be  fixed  by  the  next  Conference,  which 
will  take  place  at  Habana  in  September 
1947.  The  school  will  be  located  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  City,  since  that  insti¬ 
tution  offered  the  most  facilities. 

The  Inter-American  School  of  Coopera¬ 
tive  Orientation  is  today  a  wonderful  re¬ 
ality  for  the  youth  of  Latin  America.  Its 
courses  began  last  July.  In  attendance 
there  are  twelve  Colombians,  one  Vene¬ 
zuelan,  one  Peruvian,  and  three  Cubans. 
All  students  from  any  country  contributing 
to  the  financial  support  of  the  school  or 
granting  fellowships  will  be  eligible  for 
entrance.  This  school  will  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  it  will  train  the  leaders  of 
a  cooperative  movement  based  on  tested 
and  accepted  principles.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  an  influential  factor  in  international 
relations,  for,  as  was  said  at  the  Conference, 
the  historical  sense  of  union,  accentuated  in 
the  recent  months  of  war,  imposes  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  bringing  the  countries  of  America 
ever  closer  together  through  mutual  con¬ 
sideration,  friendship,  and  service. 


Venezuela  Attacks  the  Housing  Problem 

FRANCIS  VIOLICH 

Housing  Research  Assistant,  Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


Housing  in  Venezuela — as  in  all 
countries — is  an  integral  part  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  social  pattern.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  of  the  problems  we  must 
look  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
shacks  and  shanties.  Urban  growth  began 
in  Venezuela  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  was  speeded  by  the  development  of  oil 
some  twenty-five  years  ago;  with  that 
growth  came  an  increased  housing  prob¬ 
lem.  In  1873  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  only  1,784,194;  by  1940  this  figure 
had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  3,951,- 
371.  Between  these  years  the  city  of 
Caracas  grew  from  81,565  to  266,706, 
more  than  three  fold.  The  capital  grew 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  republic  as  a 
whole. 


Alx)ut  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Caracas  is  made  up  of  workers  or 
low-income  white-collar  employees;  yet 
during  the  past  ten  years  practically  all 
construction  has  lieen  for  the  remaining 
thirty-three  piercent  of  the  people.  Every 
quebrada  (canyon)  is  filled  with  shacks  and 
shanties,  many  of  which  are  newly  built. 

Yet  a  tremendous  building  boom  is  now 
going  on  within  only  a  few  blocks  of  the 
quebradas.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
shanties  are  working  on  building  construc¬ 
tion.  In  July  1944  construction  in  Cara¬ 
cas  amounted  to  4,702,000  bolivares;  ‘  in 
July  1945,  to  13,112,000  bolivares;  and  in 
Octoljer  1945,  to  16,000,000  bolivares. 
Construction  workers  are  continuing  to 

1  The  Venezuelan  bolivar  is  equal  to  $0.33. 
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HOUSING  IN  A  CARACAS  RAVINE 

The  government  is  striving  to  do  away  with  crowded,  insanitary  housing  conditions. 
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ROW  HOUSE  PROJECTS  IN  CARACAS 
Above;  Pro  Patria.  Below:  Lidice. 


come  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
find  jobs.  This  current  building  boom 
started  with  the  death  of  Gomez  in  1935 
when  large  quantities  of  public  money — 
100,000,000  bolivares  in  1935  and  1936 — 
were  spent  for  hospitals,  schools,  highways, 
sewers,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  a  surge 
of  subdivision  of  the  large  sugar  cane 


haciendas  of  which  there  were  nine  in  the 
immediate  Caracas  area  in  193^;  today 
there  is  but  one  left.  These  subdivisions 
are  known  as  urbanizaciones  and  still  carry 
the  name  of  the  old  hacienda;  among  them 
are  Urbanizaciones  San  Bernardino,  La 
Florida,  and  Altamira.  Many  of  them  are 
as  well  planned  and  luxuriously  developed 
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as  any  of  the  good  residential  suburbs  to 
l)e  found  in  the  United  States. 

In  1934  Caracas  was  erecting  60  build¬ 
ings  per  year;  in  1939  that  figure  had 
increased  to  1800  per  year.  Practically 
all  of  this  was  upper-income  housing.  At 
the  present  time  the  building  boom  is 
chiefly  supplying  the  city  with  modem 
office  buildings,  hotels,  and  some  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

Studies  made  by  the  Labor  Bank  (Banco 
Obrero)  show  that  the  marked  increase  in 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  cities  has 
been  due  chiefly  to  migration  from  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  to  employment  centers,  es- 
jjecially  those  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Some  of  the  findings  of  the  Banco  are 
interesting:  During  the  past  ten  years 
Caracas  grew  62  percent;  of  this  growth 
37  percent  was  migratory  and  25  percent 
from  normal  increase.  Barquisimeto,  a 
commercial  center  for  a  large  sugarcane 
area,  grew  94  percent,  with  66  piercent  be¬ 
ing  migratory.  Maracay,  a  center  for  live, 
stock  and  a  small  amount  of  industry,  grew 


no  more  than  21  percent;  only  one  percent 
of  this  was  migratory.  Likewise,  Cuman4, 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  Valencia  had  very 
small  increases.  The  greatest  growth  took 
place  in  Puerto  de  la  Cruz  with  an  increase 
from  1,879  in  1936  to  18,000  in  1946 — a 
growth  of  860  percent,  due  almost  entirely 
to  sudden  expansion  of  the  oil  industry 
there.  Barinas,  now  being  explored  for 
new  oil  resources,  grew  272  percent,  most 
of  which  was  from  migration.  Cabimas,  a 
petroleum  center,  doubled  in  size  during 
the  ten-year  period,  about  three-quarters 
ofthe  increase  being  due  to  migration. 
Maturin  grew  82  percent,  with  62  percent 
of  this  growth  due  to  migration. 

For  the  whole  group  of  fifteen  cities 
studied  by  the  Labor  Bank  there  has  been 
a  60  percent  increase  in  population,  with 
36  percent  due  to  migration. 

The  present  government  of  Venezuela 
believes  it  must  solve  the  housing  problem 
since  it  is  an  obvious  source  of  social  unrest 
and  social  injustice.  The  government  is 
making  maximum  use  of  the  Labor  Bank, 
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BELLA  VISTA  * 

Each  small  house  in  this  development  has  its  own  garden. 
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Above;  Part  of  a  thousand-unit  government  project  (Urbanizaci6n  General  Urdaneta),  in  which  color 
brightens  the  blinds,  louvers,  and  roof.  Below:  A  house  for  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Richmond 

Petroleum  Corporation. 


which  was  established  in  1927  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  6,000,000  boHvares  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  for  private  construction  of 
workers’  housing.  Since  1938  the  Banco 
has  built  about  900  units  in  small  projects 


in  and  around  Caracas,  chiefly  for  middle- 
income  rather  than  workers’  families. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Pro- 
Pa  tria  development.  Here  317  dwellings 
were  built  and  sold  to  workers  for  9,000 
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boHvares  each  on  small  monthly  payments. 
The  project  includes  a  community  house 
called  the  Casa  del  Obrero,  shops,  church, 
plaza,  post  office,  dispensary,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  playground.  Workers  in  this  project 
earn  about  350  IxiHvares  per  month.  An 
addition  of  several  hundred  dwellings  for 
this  project  is  now  being  planned  by  the 
Labor  Bank. 

Another  project  built  by  the  Bank  in 
Caracas  is  Bella  Vista,  consisting  of  166 
houses,  22  apartments  and  10  stores. 
Among  other  developments  are  San  Agus- 
tin  del  Sur,  200  dwellings;  Los  Jardines, 
72  dwellings;  and  Agua  Salud,  95  dwell¬ 
ings. 

Outside  of  Caracas  the  Bank  has  built 
400  houses  at  Puerto  Cabello  and  small 
groups  of  houses  at  San  Cristobal,  Cumana, 
Carupano,  Valencia,  Maracaibo  and  Bar- 
quisimeto.  Throughout  the  country  the 
Bank  now  has  under  its  jurisdiction  1,669 
dwellings. 

This  does  not  include  El  Silencio,  the 
Bank’s  greatest  slum  clearance  effort,  com¬ 
pleted  in  Caracas  two  years  ago.  This 
project  includes  760  apartments  at  me¬ 


dium  rent,  from  100  to  190  boHvares  per 
month. 

Some  six  blocks  of  slums  were  demolished 
and  the  whole  area  completely  rebuilt, 
allowing  generous  space  standards.  The 
slum  area  was  formerly  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  city.  It  covered  an  area  of  22.5 
acres.  Involved  in  the  demolition  were 
1,972  living  quarters;  among  these,  1,132 
were  occupied  by  houses  of  ill-fame,  by 
rooming  houses,  or  by  retail  liquor 
distributors.  This  neighborhood  con¬ 
tained  465  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  2,327 
cases  of  venereal  disease. 

The  new  apartment  buildings  are  de¬ 
signed  in  large  block  units  with  interior 
playgrounds.  All  frontage  on  the  streets 
is  used  for  shops  on  the  ground  floor; 
there  is  a  total  of  200  shops.  Most  of  the 
apartments  have  balconies  on  the  street 
side;  all  have  large  porches  for  both 
service  and  outdoor  living  overlooking 
the  inside  courts.  Color  has  been  used 
effectively  on  the  iron  rails  of  the  balconies, 
on  the  Venetian  blinds  and  at  doorways. 
Architectural  design  combines  colonial 
and  modern  elements  in  an  original 
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AT  LA  SALINA 

The  Creole  Oil  Company  provides  these  houses  for  its  intermediate  workers. 
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fashion  giving  the  project  a  pleasing 
individuality. 

When  the  project  was  lieing  planned  its 
critics  said  that  the  top  floors  would  never 
l)e  rented,  that  the  V^enezuelans  were  not 
accustomed  to  living  in  apartments  or 
walking  up  four  flights  of  stairs.  The 
total  of  98,000  applications  for  the  760 
apartments  disproved  this  Ijelief.  These 
top  apartments  are  today  among  the  most 
successful.  The  total  cost  of  El  Silencio 
was  about  $20,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
was  loaned  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

A  project  even  larger  than  El  Silencio 
is  now  under  construction  in  Maracaibo. 
This  is  known  as  Urbanizaci6n  General 
Urdaneta;  it  is  a  row-house  development 
comprising  1000  dwelling  units  occupying 
alxjut  100  acres.  Use  of  the  sup>er-block 
principle  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
streets  to  a  minimum  of  thirteen  percent 
of  the  area.  Community  facilities  include 
a  church,  school,  library,  and  commercial 
center.  Each  dwelling  has  a  total  floor 
space  of  about  75  square  meters  and  each 
is  oriented  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds.  Dwelling  units  can  be 
purchased  on  a  payment  plan  of  200 
bolivares  down  and  48  bolivares  per 
month  for  15  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  project  will  meet  about  25  percent  of 
the  housing  need  of  Maracaibo. 

The  present  program  of  the  Banco 
Obrero  includes  the  construction  of  40,000 
houses  throughout  the  country  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  calls  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  about  $9,000,000  per  year. 
The  necessity  for  homes  is  shown  by  the 
12,283  applications  on  file.  Construction 
is  being  apportioned  to  1 3  of  the  principal 
cities  according  to  need.  Of  the  4,000 
houses  to  be  built  during  the  coming 
year  only  1000  are  scheduled  for  Caracas, 
in  spite  of  the  great  need  there.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  decision  is  that 


great  amounts  of  building  in  the  capital 
will  only  attract  more  workers.  The 
Bank’s  planning  studies  anticipate  a  max¬ 
imum  population  of  800,000  for  Caracas, 
alx)ut  twice  that  at  present.  The  policy 
of  the  Bank  is  to  develop  the  liuilding 
industry  in  the  capitals  of  the  various 
states,  and  thus  relieve  the  concentration 
of  economic  activity  and  population  in 
Caracas. 

The  Lalxir  Bank  has  laid  out  its  national 
program  for  housing  construction  based 
on  the  percentage  of  substandard  dwell¬ 
ings  in  each  capital,  the  numlier  of  per¬ 
sons  affected,  the  industrial  importance 
of  the  town,  and  its  capacity  for  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  Bank  is  now  formulating  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Housing  in  order  to  make  possible  a 
broader  attack  on  the  housing  problem. 
Accordingly  low-cost  housing  might  then 
be  subsidized  (it  is  not  at  present)  and  more 
middle-class  housing  built.  The  present 
plan  for  organization  of  the  Institute  is 
based  on  Argentine  and  Chilean  housing 
agencies  with  certain  proposals  taken  from 
the  British  system  for  providing  public 
housing.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the 
holding  of  the  First  Venezuelan  Housing 
Conference. 

The  various  petroleum  companies  have 
built  an  estimated  5,000  to  6,000  units  in 
the  oil  “camps”  existing  in  connection 
with  wells  or  refineries.  The  largest 
group  of  these  camps  is  across  Lake 
Maracaibo  from  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
All  structures  must  be  built  in  accordance 
with  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  Social  Assistance;  these  estab¬ 
lish  standards  for  water  supply,  protection 
against  mosquitoes  and  rodents,  minimum 
space  per  person,  and  fire  prevention. 
The  dwellings  in  the  oil  camps  are  far 
better  than  the  housing  supplied  by  the 
workers  themselves  in  their  home  com- 
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munities,  in  that  they  have  running  water, 
electricity,  concrete  floors,  toilets,  showers, 
and  kerosene  stoves.  However,  they  could 
be  made  more  attractive  and  appealing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  workers,  through  their  camp 
committees  and  trade  unions  (there  are 
30,000  in  the  petroleum  workers’  union) 
are  urging  the  use  of  a  more  domestic- 
styled  dwelling  unit.  A  new  town  for 
10,000  persons  is  now  being  planned  in 
connection  with  a  new  refinery  on  Para- 
guand  jjeninsula.  The  camps  are  pro¬ 


churches,  cooperative  stores,  and  restau¬ 
rants.  The  supply  of  housing  in  most  of 
the  camps  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need 
and  only  about  forty  to  fifty  percent  of 
the  workers  actually  live  within  camp 
housing.  The  remainder  live  in  slum  and 
shack  towns  which  have  grown  up  around 
the  fringes  of  the  oil  developments. 

Recognizing  the  extensive  housing  prob¬ 
lem  in  Venezuela,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  low-cost  housing  that  has  been 
built  to  date,  and  the  undercurrents  of 
unrest,  the  program  of  the  present  gov- 


vided  with  good  schools.  Other  com¬ 
munity  facilities  are  clubhouses,  markets. 


ernment  and  other  trends  indicate  a 
desire  to  change  and  improve  the  situation. 


lp| 
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Courtesy  of  losiitute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

BETTER  WOOL  IN  PERU 

Peruvian  fanners  have  been  trained  under  a  cooperative  program  to  choose  better  breeding  stock. 


United  States  Program  of  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation 
with  Other  American  Republics 

EDGAR  B.  BROSSARD 

ember,  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Commission’s  Representative  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 


Part  II 


Representatives  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  made  recent  inspection  trip  to  seven 
countries 

Until  this  spring  few  of  the  respective 
agencies  had  sent  representatives  other 
than  the  field  men  themselves  to  visit  the 
cooperating  foreign  countries  and  examine, 
on  the  ground,  the  progress  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  of  their  own  respective 
agencies.  Most  departments  have  relied 
chiefly  on  reports  from  the  individuals  in 
the  field  in  the  various  foreign  countries 
carrying  out  their  respective  cooperative 
projects.  However,  in  1941  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  made  quite  an  extended  tour  of 
inspection  of  these  projects  in  Latin 
America,  and  last  spring  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Assistant  Director 
and  Planning  Analyst  of  the  Committee  go 
into  some  of  the  foreign  countries  and 
examine  at  first  hand  the  progress  and 
present  status  of  some  of  these  cooperative 
projects  in  order  to  aid  in  allocation  of 
funds  and  in  planning  new  projects  for 


the  future.  Consequently,  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  representing 
the  Tariff  Commission,  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Zwemer,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Olcott  H.  Deming,  Planning 
Analyst,  were  sent  on  this  quick  airplane 
trip  of  inspection  and  evaluation  from 
April  14  to  May  29,  1946. 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  on  this  first 
trip  of  the  Committee’s  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  to  visit  all  20  of  the  cooperating 
Latin  American  countries  or  to  observe  all 
the  individual  projects.  However,  the 
trip  did  include  7  countries — Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Brazil,  and  Cuba — as  more  or  less  repre¬ 
sentative  of  countries  and  projects  in  the 
program. 

Many  cooperative  projects  inspected 

In  each  of  these  countries  projects  were 
visited  by  our  group.  They  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  United  States  personnel 
working  at  the  projects  and  responsible  for 
them,  with  the  United  States  Embassy  or 
consular  staff,  with  the  personnel  of  each 
country  working  on  the  projects,  and  with 
the  top  officials  of  that  country  who  initi¬ 
ated  the  cooperation  or  who  have  had  or 
who  now  have  some  responsibility  for  their 
government’s  part  in  the  cooperative  proj- 
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ects.  In  most  countries  also,  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  in  years  past  have 
participated  in  any  of  the  coopierative 
programs  were  interviewed  to  ascertain 
their  present  feeling  and  attitude  alxjut 
these  and  other  projects  of  the  program. 
An  attempt  was  made  also  to  learn  how 
wide  publicity  had  been  given  to  these 
cooperative  projects  and  what  the  reaction 
of  the  general  public  was  to  this  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States. 

Projects  are  accomplishing  their  objectives 

In  general,  the  cooperative  program  has 
been  quite  successful  in  promoting  more 
friendly  feelings  and  cooperative  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  countries  visited.  The  government 
officials,  both  our  own  foreign-mission  per¬ 
sonnel  and  those  of  the  cooperating  foreign 


countries,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  these 
scientific  and  cultural  cooperative  projects. 
We  saw  and  heard  about  many  specific 
evidences  of  desirable  fruits  from  them. 

Scientific  and  technical  projects  increase  in  value 
as  data  accumulate 

Naturally  some  projects  are  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  others,  and  some,  especially 
the  long-time  research  projects,  are  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
atmosphere  with  hopes  for  the  future 
practical  application  of  the  results  favor¬ 
ably  affecting  the  economy  and  well-lie- 
ing  of  each  country.  A  good  example 
of  this  type  of  research  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  experimental 
program  to  develop  complementary  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  (crops  not  commercially 
grown  in  the  United  States  such  as  rub- 


Courtesy  of  Deportment  of  Stole 

THE  BRAZILIAN-UNITED  STATES  CULTURAL  INSTITUTE  IN  SAO  PAULO 
“Such  institutes  serve  as  community  gathering  places  for  the  teaching  of  English,  as  reading  rooms  and 
circulating  libraries  for  United  States  books  and  p>eriodicals,  and  as  social  centers  for  lectures,  music 
and  art  exhibits,  and  other  similar  activities.” 
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Courtesy  of  Depertment  of  State 


VENEZUELAN  WORKERS  ARE  EAGER  TO’ STUDY  ENGLISH 


ber,  cinchona,  pyrethrum,  derris  root,  and 
kenaf)  and  to  develop  better  food  crops 
and  livestock  needed  for  a  more  stable 
economy  and  a  larger,  more  varied,  and 
better  balanced  food  supply. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  a  project  that 
becomes  more  valuable  with  age  is  the 
weather  data  which  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com-, 
merce  is  cooperating  in  obtaining  and 
making  available  to  all  countries.  These 
data  have  not  only  a  current  but  also  a 
cumulative  value  in  forecasting;  they  may 
help  to  save  lives  from  hurricanes,  airplane 
wrecks,  and  shipwrecks,  as  well  as  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  property. 

The  tidal,  magnetic,  and  seismological 
observation  programs  of  the  Ckiast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  also  have  great  present 
and  future  value,  but  the  cumulative  data 


will  have  greater  value  for  all  countries  of 
the  Americas. 

Think  also  of  the  present  and  especially 
the  possible  future  usefulness  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  programs  sponsored  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior.  In  one  of  its  proj¬ 
ects  this  Service  is  surveying  fresh-water 
fish  resources  and  stocking  streams  and 
Icikes  with  the  most  useful  and  most  prac¬ 
tically  adaptable  fishes  for  food  for  each 
source  of  supply  and  providing  for  their 
maintenance  by  conservation,  breeding, 
and  restocking  from  hatcheries.  Perhaps 
eventually  the  United  States  may  cooper¬ 
ate  in  making  a  deep-sea  survey  of  fish  and 
other  marine  resources  off  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America.  Out  of  this  survey  may  come  a 
satisfactory  mutual  cooperative  under- 
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Standing  about  fishing  in  these  waters  and 
increasing  and  preserving  those  resources, 
thus  furnishing  a  more  adequate,  better 
balanced,  and  more  reliable  food  supply 
for  the  people  of  all  the  countries  of 
America. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
joined  with  several  countries  in  investiga¬ 
tions  of  their  mineral  resources  by  detailing 
experts  to  collalxirate  with  scientists  desig¬ 
nated  by  those  countries  in  developing  data 
on  deposits,  especially  of  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  other  resources  for 
government  and  private  use. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
detailed  experts  to  help  develop  better 
mining  and  metallurgical  methods  and  to 
reduce  costs  of  production  and  marketing 
of  minerals  needed  for  fullest  development 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
manyfold  from  the  list  of  scientific  research 
projects.  Nor  does  that  list  cover  all  the 
cooperative  projects  carried  on.  Others 
are  not  research  projects,  but  their  value 
extends  far  into  the  future  and  spreads  out 
like  a  fan. 

Exchange  of  special  information;  technical  and 
other  literature  translated 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  selects  the  best  and 
most  appropriate  books,  reports,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  bulletins  of  an  educational, 
informational,  or  technical  nature  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  refers 
them  to  the  Central  Translating  Division 
of  the  Department  of  State  for  translation 
into  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  for 
distribution  in  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  these  languages  are 
spoken.  Money  is  also  provided  from 
funds  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  for 
the  purchase  of  books  either  translated 


into  these  languages  from  English  or  from 
them  into  English.  By  means  of  thb  small, 
temporary  subsidy,  many  of  the  leading 
American  textbooks  and  bulletins  on  medi¬ 
cine,  anatomy,  surgery,  health  and  sani¬ 
tation,  child  care,  prenatal  care,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
biology,  agriculture,  stock  breeding,  and 
so  on  have  been  translated  and  distributed 
throughout  the  Americas  and  are  now  used 
there  in  universities  and  the  professions  as 
standard  texts. 

Translation  of  books  and  bulletins  contributes 
to  friendly  relations 

On  our  recent  trip  we  saw  many  of  these 
translations  in  libraries,  book  stores,  cul¬ 
tural  institutes,  and  private  homes.  A 
good  many  citizens  of  other  American 
countries,  among  them  political  leaders 
and  prominent  professional  men,  consider 
this  project  very  useful  and  of  pjermanent 
value.  In  time  American  books  of  this 
character  and  of  other  kinds  as  well  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  published  by  private 
book  companies  directly  in  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese  or  French  and  sold  in  such  numbers 
as  to  need  no  subsidy  or  government  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  kind.  It  was  revealing  to 
learn  what  excellent  ministers  of  good  will 
these  American  books  are  when  in  the 
native  languages  of  all  the  Americas. 

More  translations  from  other  languages  into 
English  are  needed 

A  few  valuable  books  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  have  also  been  translated  into 
English  under  this  project  and  have  made 
a  contribution  in  the  other  direction  of 
this  cooperation.  More  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  could  well  be  encouraged  and  could 
be  subsidized,  if  need  be,  by  the  other 
American  Republics.  These  translations 
would  help  to  balance  the  exchange  of 
books  and  to  make  it  even  more  effective. 
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Courtesy  of  Ueportmeot  of  Stole 


UNITED  STATES  RECORDS  ARE  POPULAR  IN  THE  PARAGUAYAN-AMERICAN  CUL¬ 
TURAL  CENTER 


Cultural  institutes  and  libraries  important  in 
program 

The  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
cooperates  with  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  and  United  States  citizens  living 
in  those  countries  in  sponsoring  cultural 
institutes  and  by  furnishing  them  some 
English  teachers,  books,  music  and  art 
materials,  phonographs,  and  so  on.  Such 
institutes  serve  as  community  gathering 
places  for  the  teaching  of  English,  as  read¬ 
ing  rooms  and  circulating  libraries  for 
United  States  books  and  periodicals,  and 
as  social  centers  for  lectures,  music  and  art 
exhibits,  and  other  similar  activities. 

On  this  inspection  trip  we  visited  eight 
of  these  Cultural  Institutes,  in  Mexico 
City;  Guatemala  City;  Bogota  and  Mede¬ 
llin,  Colombia;  Lima,  Peru;  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and 


Habana,  Cuba.  Each  was  accomplishing 
its  purpose  and  filling  a  real  need,  some 
much  better  than  others,  naturally.  The 
more  able  the  personnel  in  charge  of  and 
connected  with  the  institute  and  the  more 
adequate  and  the  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institute  the  buildings 
occupied  and  the  equipment  available,  the 
more  effective  the  institutes  in  promoting 
closer  and  more  friendly  cooperative  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  those 
respective  countries.  Success  of  these  in¬ 
stitutes  also  varied  according  to  type  and 
activity  of  the  Governing  Board  members, 
whether  nationals  of  the  country  or  United 
States  citizens  resident  there.  Where  both 
groups  of  representatives  were  able,  in¬ 
terested,  and  industrious  and  worked  with 
the  single  objective  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  institutes,  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  full  and  thriving  program. 
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Exchange  of  persons  projects  make  favorable 
impression  and  permanent  friendships 
Surely  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  estab¬ 
lishing  peace  and  coofieration  between 
one  nation  and  another  is  for  their  people 
to  work  together  in  daily  educational, 
technical,  and  professional  tasks  until  they 
know  the  natural,  peaceful,  and  normal 
heart’s  desires  and  ambitions  of  one  an¬ 
other.  This  sort  of  intimate  association  is 
provided  for  especially  in  the  exchange  of 
persons  program  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation.  Under  these  projects,  out¬ 
standing  leaders,  professors,  students,  gov¬ 
ernment  employees,  and  others  are  brought 
to  the  United  States  or  sent  from  here  to 
other  countries  for  inspection  and  observa¬ 
tion  trips  to  become  acquainted;  attend 
spiecial  conventions  and  conferences;  estab¬ 
lish  personal  contacts;  teach  and  study  in 
universities;  take  courses  given  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  many  and  various  kinds; 
give  and  listen  to  special  lectures  and 
courses;  see  the  many  educational,  tech¬ 
nical,  artistic,  and  industrial  exhibits; 
and,  with  all  this  training  and  experience, 
return  each  to  his  own  country  with  an 
appreciation  for  what  he  has  learned  and 
gained  to  be  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
toward  the  other  country  and  its  people 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  to  the  U nited  States  on  any  one  of  these 
exchange  of  persons  programs  are  effective 
cooperators  in  projects  pertaining  to  their 
respective  fields  of  work  and  are  true  friends 
of  the  United  States  in  their  countries. 

On  our  trip  we  found  no  exceptions  to 
this  general  result,  and  we  made  it  a  part 
of  our  business  to  learn  the  effects  of  these 
exchange  of  persons  projects.  The  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  privileges  are  usually  very  happy 
and  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunities 
afforded  them,  their  associate  government 
officials  or  other  employers  are  grateful 
and  pleased,  the  United  States  foreign 
mission  personnel  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  program,  and  the  citizens  of  both 
countries,  parties  to  the  cooperation,  are 
long-term  benefactors  as  well  as  immediate 
benefactors  because  of  the  new  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  by  some  of  their 
present  or  future  leaders,  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals,  teachers,  research  workers,  indus¬ 
trialists,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  artists. 
Everybody  we  talked  with  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  was  highly  in  favor  of  the  exchange  of 
persons  projects. 

Some  projects  of  war  agencies  should  be  continued 
in  peacetime 

In  addition  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  listed  in  the  table  of  cooperative 


FIVE  LATIN-AMERICAN  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  exchange  of  ptersons  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  has  been  mutually 
beneficial.  Among  those  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  this  year  were  the  five  men  shown  above. 
Left  to  right:  Dr.  Ck>rt£s  Pla,  vice  rector  of  the  University  of  the  Littoral,  Rosario,  Argentina;  Dr.  Josi 
Antonio  Ramos,  a  distinguished  Cuban  author;  Dr.  Juan  Silva  Vila,  director,  National  Library  of 
Uruguay;  Dr.  Otilio  Ulate,  editor  of  the  “Diario  de  Costa  Rica”;  and  Dr.  Juan  Boggino,  professor  of 
pathology,  University  of  Asunci6n,  Paraguay. 
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projects  under  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  fiscal  years 
1946  and/or  1947,*  two  war  emergency 
agencies  had  relatively  large  programs 
operating  in  the  American  Republics. 
These  were  the  Office  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Office  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  carried  on  a  great  variety  of 
important  and  sizable  emergency  war 
projects.  It  had  rather  elaborate  organ¬ 
izations  and  a  large  personnel  in  most  of 
the  countries  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  pertinent  to  war  activities, 
encouraging  mutual  confidence  and  co¬ 
operation,  and,  in  some  cases  where 
requested,  giving  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  evil  effects  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  and  activities  of  the 
fifth  columns  of  our  war  enemies.  The 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  had 
among  its  many  activities  numerous  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  critical  and 
strategical  war  materials  badly  needed  for 
our  prosecution  of  the  war  and  also  had 
preclusive  buying  programs  to  keep  other 
products  essential  to  our  common  enemies 
from  getting  to  them  and  thus  contributing 
to  our  victory  over  them  and  to  an  earlier 
end  of  the  war. 

The  war  over,  these  two  war  agencies 
have  been  terminated  and  definite  dates 
have  been  set  for  the  termination  of  most 
of  their  activities  unless  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  as  desirable  peacetime  under¬ 
takings. 

Health  and  sanitation  programs  should  be 
continued 

However,  some  of  the  projects  started  as 
strictly  war  emergencies  have  a  long 
peacetime  cumulative  value  and  should 
be  carried  on  in  some  way,  perhaps  on  a 
reduced  scale,  until  their  full  peacetime 
value  may  Ije  realized  and  secured.  Ex- 

‘  See  Bulletin,  October  1946,  p.  550. 


Courtesy  of  Interdepartmental  Committee 


THE  COLOMBIAN  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
BOGOTA 

American  technical  assistance  heljjed  to  start  this 
school  of  nursing,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be 
widespread. 

amples  of  such  projects  are  some  of  the 
municipal  water  and  sewage  systems  in¬ 
stalled  in  some  Mexican  and  Brazilian 
towns.  A  few  of  those  installations  are 
completed  but  need  technical  personnel 
from  the  United  States  for  a  while  longer 
to  help  to  train  the  local  people  to  manage 
and  keep  these  installations  in  good  repair 
and  operation.  Other  systems  are  not 
quite  completed  and  United  States  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  may  be  needed  to  complete 
the  projects  and  to  help  get  them  into 
efficient  operation.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  that  other  towns  and  cities  seeing  these 
installations  in  operation  may  decide  that 
they  too  want  such  water  and  sewage 
systems  installed  in  their  municipalities 
and  may  zisk  for  the  technical  assistance  of 
the  United  States  to  put  in  and  operate 
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such  plants.  Such  is  happening  right 
now  in  the  Amazon  V'alley  in  Brazil. 
Most  of  the  assistance  may  be  provided  in 
the  future  by  private  individuals  or  com¬ 
panies  obtaining  contracts  for  the  proj¬ 
ects,  but  the  United  States  Government 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  cooperate  in 
sending  some  top  sanitary  and  construc¬ 
tion  engineers  to  aid  the  governments  of 
such  other  countries  of  municipalities 
when  requested  by  them  to  do  so.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  other  projects  of  this  war 
organization  need  United  States  coopera¬ 
tion  continued  for  a  time  at  least  and  may 
prove  desirable  permanent  peacetime 
projects. 

Parts  of  information  program  of  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  should  be  continued 

Parts  of  the  information  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  already 
have  been  completed.  What  is  left  of  that 
comparatively  large  war  organization  has 
been  put  into  the  State  Department  and 
is  being  reoriented  and  reorganized  on  a 
peacetime  basis. 

Experience  during  the  war  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  great  value  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  cooperating  countries  of 
certain  parts  of  these  programs,  and  such 
parts  as  have  proved  to  be  effective  eco¬ 
nomic  means  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  friendly  cooperation  on  a  mutual 
basis  should  be  continued  as  peacetime 
projects. 

Wartime  projects  should  be  examined  for 
continued  peacetime  value 

The  wartime  projects  of  both  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  need  now  to  be 
studied  and  analyzed  for  the  value  they 
may  have  in  the  permanent  peacetime 
program  of  cooperation  of  all  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Certainly  the 
most  useful  projects  making  permanent 


contributions  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  ought  to  be 
continued  and  carried  on  aggressively  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  respective  American 
Republics.  From  now  on  such  projects  of 
these  two  wartime  agencies  as  shall  be 
operated  may  Ije  provided  for  in  the 
budgets  clearing  through  the  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
and  Ije  coordinated  with  and  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  over-all 
American  peacetime  policy  of  scientific 
and  cultural  cooperation. 

Latin  American  foreign  trade  has  held  up  since 
end  of  war 

Conversations  with  many  persons  in  the 
countries  visited  revealed  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  how  their  economies  might  be 
affected  by  the  changes  in  their  foreign 
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ClAA  Photo 


A  FLOOD  GATE  AT  BELEM,  BRAZIL 


The  object  of  such  gates  and  dikes  is  to  prevent  river  tidewaters  from  forming  breeding  places  for 


mosquitoes. 


trade  that  would  follow  the  close  of  the 
war.  However,  during  this  reconversion 
period  it  can  now  be  said  that  their  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  general  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  the  highest  levels  of  recent 
years. 

The  expected  European  competition 
with  Latin  American  manufactures  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  war  has  not  yet 
materialized,  nor  have  their  sales  of  raw 
materials  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  declined  to  the  extent  expected. 
Total  United  States  impxirts  from  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  increased  from 
1,586  million  dollars  in  1944  to  1,623 
million  in  1945,  while  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  to  those  countries  increased  from 
1,034  million  in  1944  to  1,246  million  in 
1945. 


Some  United  States  war  purchase  con¬ 
tracts  have  not  yet  terminated  and  some 
others  have  been  extended.  Demand  in 
Europe  and  other  markets  for  foodstuffs, 
textiles,  and  other  essential  commodities 
has  increased.  Consequently  none  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  has  as  yet  had 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  such  export  sur¬ 
pluses  as  have  been  available. 

As  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  the  chief 
economic  difficulties  have  been  shortages 
of  available  goods  compared  with  the 
demand  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
prices.  In  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere, 
the  solution  to  this  difficulty  lies  in  the 
production,  acquisition,  and  distribution 
of  more  of  the  needed  goods.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  friendly  and  mutually  advantageous 
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trade  between  the  nations  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  after  having  spent  6  weeks  of 
inspection  and  investigation  in  7  countries 
and  having  had  first-hand  information 
about  the  projects  during  their  lifetime, 
the  representatives  of  the  Interdepart¬ 


mental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  are  convinced  that 
the  international  cooperative  programs 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
mutual  good  will,  understanding,  good 
neighborliness,  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  these  7  countries,  which 
are  in  a  general  way  representative  of  all 
20  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — m 


The  Cruzeiro  (Brazil) 

From  early  days  Brazilians  have  hitched 
their  country  not  to  one  star  but  to  a 
constellation.  The  stars  of  the  Cruzeiro 
do  Sul,  or  Southern  Cross,  are  always 
prominent  in  Brazilian  ceremonies,  on 
public  buildings,  and  official  documents, 
for  they  have  been  brought  to  earth  to 
adorn  the  flag,  the  coat-of-arms,  and  the 
monetary  unit.  Brazilians  identify  the 
Southern  Cross  with  the  discoverers  of 
their  country,  intrepid  navigators  such  as 
Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  who  reached  the 
Brazilian  coast  in  1500,  Cabral’s  pilot. 
Master  John,  responsible  for  the  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  of  the  expedition,  sent 
to  King  Manoel  of  Portugal  drawings  of 
constellations  noted  on  the  voyage,  one 
of  which  was  the  Southern  Cross. 

Many  were  the  mariners  the  Southern 
Cross  guided  to  the  new  land  of  Brazil. 
At  first  they  were  only  seekers  of  the  route 
to  India,  mistaking  the  Amazon  for  the 
Ganges;  then  traders  in  dyewood;  and 
finally  those  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
new  world.  In  January  1532  Martim 
Afonso  de  Souza  established  at  Sao  Vicente, 
near  the  present-day  Santos  in  the  State 


of  Sao  Paulo,  the  first  substantial  Portu¬ 
guese  settlement.  Up  and  down  the 
coast  captaincies,  similar  to  the  grants  of 
land  made  by  kings  to  North  American 
colonists,  were  set  up.  Colorful  personali¬ 
ties  such  as  Joao  Ramalho,  who  aided 
Souza,  and  Diogo  Alvares,  called  Cara- 
muru  (Man  of  Fire)  by  the  Indians, 
assisted  in  the  foundation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  captaincies,  their  life  among 
the  Indians  before  the  first  permanent 
settlement  a  valuable  asset  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  friendly  relations. 

Today  the  lights  of  beautiful  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  of  Recife,  of  Bahia,  and  of  many 
other  cities,  of  merchant  vessels  and  of  air¬ 
planes  from  all  over  the  world,  twinkle  a 
greeting  of  friendly  rivalry  to  the  constel- 
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lation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  symbol  of 
the  pride  of  a  people  in  its  country’s  past 
and  faith  in  its  future. 

On  October  6,  1942,  the  Government  of 
Brazil  officially  named  its  monetary  unit 
the  cruzeiro. — E.  H.  B. 

The  Quetzal  (Guatemala) 

“Preserve  to  me  my  treasure  and  my 
quetzal  plumes !”  Thus,  it  is  said,  prayed 
mighty  chieftains,  for  treasures  and  quet¬ 
zal  plumes,  symbols  of  rank  and  authority, 
were  inseparable  among  ancient  dwellers 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  So 
prized  were  feathers  of  the  brilliant  bird 
that  among  gifts  sent  to  the  Spanish  kings 
by  the  conquistadors  were  headdresses  of 
quetzal  plumes  entwined  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  quetzal,  a  “winged 
emerald”  with  its  royal  raiment  of  green- 
golden  feathers,  dazzling  red  breast,  and 
two  slender,  curving  plumes  forming  a 
train  much  longer  than  its  small  body, 
truly  warrants  a  place  among  the  rare 
and  precious. 

For  centuries  the  quetzal  soared  above 
the  magnificent  temples,  astronomical 
observatories,  market  places,  and  sacri¬ 
ficial  altars  built  by  the  fabulous  Mayas. 
It  was  sometimes  trapped  and  temporarily 
deprived  of  its  freedom;  when  it  was 
released,  two  more  graceful  plumes  were 
ready  to  adorn  the  headdress  or  mantle  of 
Maya  chieftains  and  priests.  Kukulkfin, 


god  of  the  planet  Venus,  was  represented 
in  huge  stone  carvings  as  a  Plumed  Ser¬ 
pent,  the  quetzal  plumes  taking  the  place 
of  scales. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
quetzal  vanished  from  easily  accessible 
regions,  for  so  greedy  were  the  conquista¬ 
dors  for  its  beauty  that  unlimited  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  bird  was  permitted.  Today  the 
quetzal  is  elusive,  seldom  seen  except  by 
those  who  travel  far  into  the  interior  of 
Guatemala.  It  keeps  its  two  blue  eggs 
well  hidden  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
stranger  in  its  nest  hollowed  out  in  a 
decayed  tree.  But  its  image  is  every¬ 
where — in  the  ruins  of  old  Maya  cities 
and  on  the  public  buildings  and  coat-of- 
arms  of  modern  Guatemala. 

On  November  26,  1924,  the  Guatemalan 
Government  decreed  that  the  monetary 
unit  of  the  country  should  be  called  the 
quetzal  for  the  gorgeous  bird  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  free  and  independent  nation. — 
E.  H.  B. 

The  Lempira  (Honduras) 

He  was  bewitched  and  therefore  invulner¬ 
able,  the  old  Indians  who  knew  him  said. 
A  great  fighter  and  leader,  the  Spanish 
conquistadors  admitted  after  a  healthy 
dose  of  his  fighting  leadership.  Martyr 
and  hero  of  liberty,  monuments  throughout 
modern  Honduras  proclaim  him. 

This  man  was  the  Indian  chief  Lempira. 
His  prowess  is  legendary.  In  battle  none 
could  touch  him  with  an  arrow,  and  he 
was  never  wounded,  yet  in  an  hour  his 
arrows  alone  killed  one  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  He  laughed  in  the  midst  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  his  arrows  whizzed  with  the  sound 
of  a  thousand  snakes. 

Under  Lempira,  thirty  thousand  men 
and  two  thousand  Indian  nobles  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  Spanish  conquista¬ 
dors,  led  by  Francisco  de  Montejo.  By 
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Montejo’s  orders,  Alonso  de  Caceres,  who 
founded  the  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  Coma- 
yagua,  returned  there  in  1 537  to  quell  the 
revolt.  What  Caceres  supposed  would  be 
a  brief  encounter  lasted  six  months.  Lem¬ 
pira,  struggling  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  his  land  and  his  people,  gave  the  Span¬ 
iards  no  rest.  Night  and  day,  from  the 
height  of  a  cliflf  near  Comayagua,  the 
Indians  raided  their  enemies,  giving  them 
little  opportunity  to  sleep,  prepare  food, 
or  care  for  their  horses,  and  forcing  them 
to  remain  always  on  the  alert.  Peace  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Lempira  were  scorned,  for  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  master,  or  laws 
and  customs  other  than  those  he  knew. 

In  despair  of  killing  or  conquering  Lem¬ 
pira,  the  Spaniards  resorted  to  treacher>\ 
Ciceres  sent  a  mounted  messenger  to  sjseak 
of  {jeace  to  the  chieftain.  Lempira  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  amid  a  group  of 
his  followers,  heard  the  request  of  the 
envoy,  and  again  refused  to  submit  to 
Spanish  rule.  A  shot  rang  out  from  the 
gun  of  a  soldier  concealed  behind  the  mes¬ 
senger’s  horse.  Lempira  fell,  pierced 
through  the  forehead,  and  his  body  rolled 
down  the  mountainside.  Bewildered  and 
confused  by  the  death  of  their  cacique 
through  such  trickery,  some  of  Lempira’s 
men  lea jjed  after  him  over  the  cliff ;  others 
surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  conquistadors,  so  nearly 
broken,  continued  throughout  Honduras. 

The  name  and  deeds  of  Lempira,  “Lord 


of  the  Mountain,”  have  lived  on  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  On  April  3,  1926,  his  name  was 
given  to  the  Honduran  coin,  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  man  who  fought  for 
the  independence  of  his  nation  and  em¬ 
bodied  the  strength  and  pride  of  a 
people. — E.  H.  B. 

The  Sol  (Peru) 

El  Sol,  the  Sun,  Father  of  the  Incas.  The 
story  of  the  Inca  civilization  of  Peru  was 
written  in  gleaming  gold,  the  natural  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  great  Inti,  the  Sun  god.  In  his 
temple  in  the  capital  city,  Cuzco,  were 
treasures  beyond  modern  imagination. 
Spanish  conquistadors,  awed  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  gold  and  silver,  which  meant  in¬ 
credible  wealth  to  them  but  had  only 
sacred  value  to  the  Incas,  glowingly  wrote 
of  the  great  fane,  with  walls  covered  by 
sheets  and  sacred  symbols  of  gold,  and 
with  silver  rooms  dedicated  to  the  Moon 
and  Stars,  while  outside  in  the  garden 
were  statues  of  men,  animals,  and  flowers, 
all  of  gold  encrusted  with  jewels.  A  gold 
cornice,  a  yard  wide  and  several  inches 
thick,  surmounted  the  temple’s  huge  stone 
walls,  according  to  some  accounts. 

Within,  before  the  face  of  the  Sun 
wrought  in  gold,  worshipped  the  priests 
and  the  great.  The  most  magnificent 
festival  was  that  of  the  June  solstice,  when 
men  of  high  degree  from  all  parts  of  the 
Inca  Empire  gathered  in  Cuzco  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  ceremonies  of  songs  and 
music  at  sunrise,  the  offering  to  the  Sun  of 
maize  wine  from  a  large  golden  vase,  and 
the  rekindling  of  the  sacred  fire. 

The  weaving  of  fine  wool  garments  for 
the  Inca  and  his  queen  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ceremonial  foods  and  beverages 
was  entrusted  to  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
who  led  a  cloistered  existence  in  their 
special  convent  near  the  temple. 

Inca  lands  were  divided  into  three 
parts — one  for  the  Sun,  the  revenue  of 
which  supported  the  magnificent  temples 
and  the  many  priests;  one  for  the  royal 
establishments  of  the  Inca,  or  ruling  upper 
class;  and  one  which  was  distributed  per 
capita  among  the  people. 


The  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro,  despoiled 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  carrying  away  its 
jewels  and  melting  down  its  golden  images. 
Other  booty  from  the  temples  of  other  cities 
of  the  empire  w'as  demanded  by  them,  but 
treasure-seekers  of  today  still  search  for 
Inca  wealth  hidden  from  their  graisping 
hands.  The  Inca  civilization  disappeared 
with  the  Spanish  conquest,  leaving  to  the 
modern  sightseer  only  shells  of  its  former 
glory  and  to  the  descendants  of  those  who 
worked  the  land  in  other  days  continued 
toil  through  the  round  of  seasons. 

On  February  11,  1931,  Peru  paid  hom¬ 
age  to  the  Inca  god  by  making  the  sol, 
formerly  part  of  the  libra,  its  official 
monetary  unit. — E.  H.  B. 


{^Next  month:  Christmas  customs) 


Spanish  Page 

Elegia  a  la  Muerte  de  los 
Combatientes  Aliados 


ANTONIO  MONTALVO 


I  chant  this  chant  of  my  silent  soul,  in  the  name  of  all  the  dead 
soldiers  (“Ashes  of  Soldiers” — Lea:>es  of  Grass) 

Walt  Whitman 


Ccmenterios  del  mar  y  de  la  tierra 
os  dan  cabida  a  los  que  fuisteis 
h6roes,  no  de  la  guerra 
solamente; 

de  ese  ideal  humano  noble  y  mas  grandioso 
e  inaprehensible  que  es 
la  sacra  Libertad !  .  .  . 

EMa  y  noche,  noche  y  dCa,  minuto  f)or  minuto, 
cn  un  tiempK)  sin  tiempo, 
fiiisteis  arrolladores, 

derribando,  soberbios,  los  negros  horizontes, 
hasta  dar  con  la  fiera 

y  hundirla,  para  siempre,  en  su  propia  guarida! 

De  Repertorio  Americano,  San  jfosf,  Costa  Rica;  27 
de  ttbril  de  1946,  p.  219 


Os  vi  caer,  segados,  como  espigasy 
Os  vi  bajar  de  lo  alto,  bdlidos  encendidos, 
amortajados  ya  en  vuestras  propias  alas. 

Y  vi  surgir  un  sol  de  vuestros  cuerpos. 

Y  escuchd  los  ayes  de  vuestras  agonias. 

Y  oi  un  llanto  estremecido 

brotar  de  las  entranas  profundas  de  la  tierra! 

Sois  la  siembra  miliaria  regada  en  los  eriales 

de  la  etemidad  y  de  la  muerte, 

que  da  frutos  de  luz  para  la  Humana  vida. 

El  plinto  de  oro  sois,  la  columna  y  la  llama 
y  el  fulgor  siempre  vivo 
del  faro  que  a  los  hombres  ha  de  guiarles 
a  las  costas  tranquilas  de  la  paz  y  el  amor. 

Muertos  est&is,  mas  vuestro  espiritu 
hablando  est£  en  la  lengua  multiforme 
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la  palabra  divina  que  ha  dc  dar  a  la  especie 
la  clave  y  la  nita  del  nuevo  camino. 

Dioses  todos,  vosotros,  sacrificados,  mirtircs 
de  esta  epopeya  trdgica,  sin  letra  ni  armonia, 
magna  e  intraducible, 

mas  de  la  que,  de  nuevo,  otra  vez  para  el  mundo 

ha  renacido  el  tenix 

eterno 

de  la  Libertad ! 

Sois  y  no  sois,  hijo  del  hombre ! 

Vencidos  vencedores ! 


Solos  est^is  ya, 
sin  paisajes  y  sin  estaciones, 
sin  lunas  ni  crepusculos; 
fjero  una  llama  eterna 
de  amor 

vigila  vuestro  sueho, 

y  un  rocio  de  llanto,  que  viene  de  lo  etemo, 

— donde  las  olas  del  dolor  se  aquietan 

y  nace  la  esperanza — 

y  hacia  lo  etemo  va, 

cae  cada  alborada  regando  vuestra  cruz. 

— Quito,  Mayo  de  1945. 


Postwar  Measures  in  the  American 
Republics — x 

Prepared  hy  the  Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Economic  development 

Under  date  of  June  17,  1946,  an  order  of 
the  Mexican  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  promulgated  that  will  govern  immi¬ 
gration  until  a  new  law  is  passed.  Individ¬ 
ual  requests  will  be  passed  on  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  made  up  of  three  specified  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  having  to  do  with  popu¬ 
lation  and  immigration;  it  will  sit  daily 
and  interview  applicants  if  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable.  Lists  of  those  approved  will  be 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  Urgent 
cases  may  be  settled  directly  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior;  his  Department  will 
also  pass  on  requests  for  admission  by 
groups  of  immigrants  or  colonists.  Resolu¬ 
tions  approving  such  requests  will  likewise 
l)e  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  1,  1946.) 

The  Mexican  Department  of  National 
Economy  has  created  a  commission  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  development  of  Lower  California. 
Among  the  projects  it  will  discuss  will  Ije  a 
plant  for  canning  fish  and  shellfish,  the 


promotion  of  deep-sea  fishing,  and  a  ship-  I 
yard  for  making  and  repairing  fishing 
boats.  {Diario  0 filial,  September  4,  1946.) 

Several  decrees  designed  to  stimulate 
agriculture  were  issued  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  on  June  21,  1946.  The  most 
important  was  Decree-law  No.  9,394, 
which  made  available  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  a  special  appropriation  of 
50,000,000  cruzeiros  (a  cruzeiro  equak 
about  $0.05)  to  carry  on  an  emergency 
campaign  to  increase  animal  and  vegetable 
production.  The  others  were  Decree-law 
No.  9,389,  which  exempted  all  agricul¬ 
tural  tools  from  import  duties  or  other 
customs  charges  for  a  p>eriod  of  six  months, 
and  Decree-law  No.  9,390,  which  provided 
for  a  like  exemption  for  burlap  bags  and 
cloth  for  their  manufacture.  {Diario  OJi- 
dal,  June  24,  1946.) 

Export,  import,  prices,  rent,  and  other  controls 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  a  burn¬ 
ing  subject  in  most  places.  By  Law 
No.  8  of  July  3,  1946  Panama  created  a  new 
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National  Price  Bureau  in  the  Ministry  of 
Lalxjr,  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health. 
The  Bureau  will  be  headed  by  a  director, 
who  will  l)e  assisted  by  an  Adjustment 
Board  composed  of  three  representatives 
of  consumers,  one  of  agriculturists,  and 
one  of  business  and  industry.  The  direc¬ 
tor  will  propose  to  the  Board  the  ceiling 
prices  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  which 
are  defined  as  any  service  and  any  com¬ 
modity  essential  for  food,  medicine,  hous¬ 
ing,  clothing,  education,  labor,  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  decision  on  these  prices 
rests  with  the  Board,  but  in  case  of  a  tie, 
the  director  has  the  deciding  vote.  Ceiling 
prices  must  be  posted  in  all  stores.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  allowed  to  buy  as  much  of  any 
article  as  they  want;  tie-in  sales  are 
strictly  prohibited. 

Fines  are  fixed  not  only  for  those  who 
sell  alx)ve  ceiling  price,  but  also  for  those 
who  buy  at  prices  more  than  those  set  by 
the  Board. 

The  Director  issued  his  first  decree  on 
.■\ugust  2,  the  day  after  the  Bureau  was 
opened.  It  provided  that  until  further 
notice  the  prices  of  food  and  ordinary 
clothing  were  stabilized  at  August  1, 
1946  levels.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  19  and 
August  12,  1946.) 

In  order  to  combat  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  El  Salvador,  the  National 
.Assembly  issued  a  decree  (No.  18)  on  July 
13,  1946,  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
measures  to  control  and  supervise  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  articles  seriously  affecting  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  people  and  to  fix  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  such  articles.  Those  who 
fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations  that 
are  set  up  will  be  fined  from  25  to  100 
colones  (colon  equals  $0.40)  for  each  of¬ 
fense  and  will  have  their  business  licenses 
cancelled.  {Diario  OJictal,  July  20,  1946.) 

Chile's  Ministry  of  Finance  organized 
last  Feliruary  a  plan  for  stabilizing  the 
price  of  sugar  to  Chilean  consumers.  By  a 
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decree  of  February  22,  1946,  published  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  March  5,  1946,  the 
Central  Bank  of  Chile  b  authorized  to 
acquire  bonds  of  the  internal  debt  up  to  the 
amount  of  300,000,000  p>esos,‘  the  bonds 
to  be  paid  for  from  letters  of  credit  drawn 
by  commercial  importers  of  sugar.  Mean¬ 
while  the  price  of  sugar  in  Chile  b  to  be 
fixed  by  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price 
Commissariat  at  a  figure  which  b  to  take 
into  consideration  studies  of  the  sharp 
fluctuations  in  world  sugar  prices  during 
the  past  35  years.  Chilean  sugar  importers 
will  be  required  to  ho'd  their  prices  at  this 
maximum  figure.  Losses  accruing  during 
the  period  when  importers  must  buy  at  in¬ 
flated  prices  will  be  underwritten  by  the 
Chilean  government  by  means  of  the  bonds 
thus  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose.  When  at 
some  future  date  world  sugar  prices  fall  so 
low  that  the  importers’  profits  after  buying 
at  the  new  low  prices  would  normally  per¬ 
mit  them  to  sell  at  a  figure  below  that 
originally  set  by  the  General  Subsbtence 
and  Price  Commissariat,  the  importers  will 
continue  to  sell  sugar  at  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sariat’s  original  figure  until  such  time  as 
the  letters  of  credit  which  paid  for  the 
lx>nds  have  been  completely  covered.  A 
prolonged  delay  in  the  decline  of  world 
sugar  prices  would  of  course  necessitate 
further  lx)nd  issues  to  underwrite  the  losses 
accruing  over  the  longer  period  of  time, 
but  Chilean  economists  ascribe  the  present 
high  prices  of  sugar  in  the  world  market  to 
factors  which  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Since  the  Dominican  Republic  is  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  sugar,  it  does  not  have  to  worry 
al)Out  its  own  supply.  The  Sugar  Institute 
is  required  by  an  amendment  to  Law  No. 
1365  of  August  23,  1937  to  collect  statbtics 
on  production  and  sales,  in  the  light  of 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  will 
assign  export  quotas  to  the  different  mar- 

•  The  Chilean  peso  has  four  exchange  values,  from 
$.0323  to  $.0516. 
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kets  and  quotas  to  producers.  These  will 
be  in  harmony  with  any  international 
agreements  in  force.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June 
27,  1946.) 

Uruguay  has  revoked  the  provision  of 
August  1945  which  required  wholesalers  or 
importers  to  make  weekly  reports  of  sugar 
sales.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  11,  1946.) 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  Uruguay  fixed  on  June  8,  1946  a 
new  minimum  price  of  15  centesimos 
(Uruguayan  peso  equals  about  $0.53)  pier 
liter  (1.1  quarts)  of  milk.  This  was  to 
prevail  for  90  days. 

In  the  same  country  the  sale  of  flour  is 
strictly  controlled  by  a  decree  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Industry  and  Labor,  dated  June  6, 
1 946,  which  went  into  effect  upon  its  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  daily  press.  The  National 
Subsistence  Commission  sets  the  time  and 
amount  of  all  sales  made  by  mills,  in  order 
to  assure  the  equitable  distribution  of  flour, 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  11,  1946.) 

Uruguayan  wheat-growers  were  given 
a  one-p>eso  increase  in  the  price  of  220  lbs. 
of  cleaned  wheat  of  a  specified  grade, 
making  it  10  piesos  instead  of  9,  the  price 
set  last  March  by  the  Ministry  of  Stock- 
raising  and  Agriculture.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  30,  1946.) 

In  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  wheat 
available  to  meet  internal  and  external 
demands,  the  Argentine  Government  is¬ 
sued  Decree  No,  14,809  on  May  23,  1946, 
authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulating  Board  to  purchase  wheat  left 
over  from  the  harvests  of  1944-45  and 
previous  years.  The  Board  pays  15  piesos 
(pieso  equals  about  $0.25)  for  each  100 
kilograms  (220  pxiunds)  of  such  wheat. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  June  3,  1946.) 

Irregular  rains  in  Venezuela  have  caused 
such  a  serious  scarcity  of  corn  that  the 
government  has  acted  to  prevent  spiecula- 
tion  by  buying  direct  from  the  growers. 


paying  Caracas  prices  for  the  entire  crop.  i 
El  Universal  of  Caracas  (July  23,  1946) 
reports  the  agreement,  and  notes  that  the 
growers  will  benefit  by  higher  prices.  (  t 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Circular  No. 
210-9-66  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Fi-  | 
nance  declares  that  in  hotels,  restaurants,  i 
etc.,  sales  of  food  costing  more  than  20 
pesos  (piesos  equals  about  $0.20)  are  sub-  i 
ject  to  a  sales  tax,  in  accordance  with  gen-  [ 
eral  decrees  of  December  31,  1945  and  ^ 
January  2,  1946.  The  rate  is  8  centavos  | 
per  10  pesos  or  fraction  thereof.  Sales  of  ; 
alcoholic  drinks  are  taxed  at  2  percent  and  i 
those  of  non-alcoholic  beverages  at  1.5  f 
percent.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  25,  1946.) 

Brazil's  Decree-law  No.  9,410,  issued  on  | 
June  28,  1946,  provided  for  the  speedy  | 
liquidation  of  the  National  Coffee  Bureau 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the 
country’s  coffee  industry.  It  approved 
regulations  for  the  shipment  of  the  1 946-47  j 
crop,  and  provided  for  a  Liquidating  f 
Commission  composed  of  three  members  jl 
appointed  by  the  President  to  take  charge  P 
of  terminating  the  affairs  of  the  Coffee  j 
Bureau.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  3,  1946.)  1 

Under  the  terms  of  a  coffee  agreement  I 
signed  by  representatives  of  Brazil  and  the  1 
United  States  during  August,  green  coffee  j 
price  ceilings  in  the  U.  S.  were  raised  by  | 
8.32  cents  a  pound.  {Department  of  Stale  | 
Bulletin,  September  8,  1946.)  f 

Rising  prices  of  cotton  on  the  inter-  | 
national  market  have  forced  an  increase 
in  minimum  prices  of  domestic  cotton  and  t 
cottonseed  in  Colombia.  New  higher  mini-  | 
mum  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy  in  a  decree  of  July  2 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July  9, 
1946.  Another  Colombian  price  change 
of  July  2,  1946  reversed  the  general  up¬ 
ward  trend. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  of  Co¬ 
lombia  recognized  a  decline  in  the  prices  j 
of  some  kinds  of  imported  tires  by  pro- 
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claiming  a  new  list  of  prices  for  tires 
and  tulies  bought  abroad  by  the  Office 
of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Mining 
Credit,  by  business  houses,  or  by  private 
individuals.  These  new  figures  were 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July 
23,  1946. 

Cuba  no  longer  requires  permits  for  the 
sales  by  manufacturers  or  importers  of 
certain  sizes  of  truck  tires.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  23,  1946;  first  section,  p.  14,247.) 
Haiti  too  has  suspended  restrictions  on  the 
sales  of  tires  and  tubes,  except  that  50 
percent  must  be  held  two  weeks  subject  to 
purchase  by  government  departments,  and 
prices  are  still  fixed.  {Le  Moniteur,  April 
29,  1946.)  In  Uruguay  the  government 
sets  the  prices  of  tires  and  tubes  in  each 
consignment  imported.  {^Diario  Oficial, 
June  3,  1946.) 

Speculative  operations  in  cement  have 
led  one  Colombian  price  control  board  to 
take  drastic  action  against  the  black 
market.  In  the  Department  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  which  includes  Bogota,  every 
dealer  in  cement  must  be  licensed  by  the 
Cundinamarca  price  control  board  or 
face  the  closing  of  his  establishment  and  a 
fine  which  may  be  as  high  as  5,000  pesos 
(peso  equals  $0.57).  This  measure,  which 
was  published  in  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota 
July  30,  1946,  took  effect  August  1,  1946. 

Through  ancap  (National  Administra¬ 
tion  for  Fuel,  Alcohol,  and  Cement),  one 
of  the  practically  autonomous  government 
entities  in  Uruguay  that  long  antedated 
the  war,  the  Government  keeps  a  strict 
control  on  a  number  of  items.  The  price 
of  kerosene  sold  by  ancap  is  fixed  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government;  ancap  then 
sets  prices  for  the  interior  of  the  country 
depending  on  transportation  costs.  New 
prices  were  set  last  June.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  8,  1946.)  At  the  request  of  ancap, 
quotas  for  the  importation  of  fuel  oil  (51,- 
500  tons)  and  Diesel  oil  (1,600  tons),  ex¬ 


empt  from  certain  duties,  were  set  early  in 
July  for  the  second  half  of  1946.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  15,  1946.)  Prices  for  cakes  for 
cattle  feed,  produced  by  ancap  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  industrialization  of  alcohol, 
were  fixed  a  month  earlier.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  7,  1946.) 

Other  commodities  on  which  Uruguay 
maintains  control  are  manufactured  iron 
and  woolen  yarn  and  knit  goods.  Because 
of  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  other  supplying  markets,  says 
a  decree  of  May  25  of  this  year,  all  stocks  of 
manufactured  iron  had  to  be  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Industries,  and  none  of  a 
list  of  specified  products  could  be  sold  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  that  Bureau.  The  short¬ 
age  of  wire  was  esjiecially  distressing. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  30,  1946.)  A  decree  of 
July  4,  1946  required  that  before  May  31, 
1947  two  Uruguayan  spinning  mills  now 
in  operation  and  a  third  soon  to  be  opened 
should  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  woolen 
yarn  to  manufacturers  of  knit  gcxxls. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  national  market 
was  going  to  be  fully  supplied,  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  Exports  and  Imports  was  to  lift 
the  ban  on  exports  prescribed  last  March. 
{Diario  Oficial,  ^u\y  10,  1946.) 

The  Dominican  Republic  by  Decree  No. 
3667  of  July  23,  1946  placed  a  control  over 
imports,  exports,  stocks,  and  distribution 
of  soap  and  the  raw  materials  used  in  its 
manufacture.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  27, 
1946.) 

In  view  of  the  termination  of  hostilities 
the  Argentine  Government  issued  a  decree 
(No.  13,684  of  May  14,  1946)  lifting,  for 
all  except  nationals  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
granting  of  Argentine  citizenship  by  Decree 
No.  6,605  of  August  27,  1943.  Citizen¬ 
ship  will  continue  to  be  closed  to  nationals 
of  these  countries  as  long  as  the  legal 
state  of  war  exists.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  May 
23,  1946.) 
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Decree-law  No.  9,344,  issued  by  the 
Brazilian  Grovernment  on  June  10,  1946, 
clarified  the  position  of  the  Export-Import 
Division  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  as  the  sole 
authority  in  the  granting  of  all  export 
licenses.  When  it  considers  it  necessary, 
or  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Division  will  consult  with 
government  agencies,  especially  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  supplies  of  vital  articles, 
before  granting  licenses.  (Diario  Oficial 
June  12,  1946.) 

Enemy  property 

By  Cuban  Decree  No.  1724  of  July  17, 
1946,  Italy  was  declared  excluded  from 
the  category  of  enemy  countries  and  given 
the  same  exemptions  as  those  granted  to 
countries  occupied  or  controlled  by  the 
enemy  in  World  War  II.  Therefore 
Italian  nationals  are  freed  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  activities  and  their  property 
formerly  imposed  on  them  as  enemy  aliens, 
unless  there  is  information  showing  that 


they  are  anti-democratic.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  30,  1946,  p.  14,789.) 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

Black  List.  The  Ecuadorean  Minister  of 
Economy  issued  an  order  on  April  23,  1 946 
unfreezing  the  assets  of  Ecuadorean  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  been  on  the  Black  List  of  the 
United  Nations  (see  Bulletin,  October 
1946,  p.  579),  and  providing  that  they 
might  freely  engage  in  any  industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural  activity.  {Re- 
gistro  Oficial,  May  4,  1946.) 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation. 
American  Republics  have  deposited  their 
ratifications  of  this  convention  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  United  States  as 
follows:  Nicaragua,  December  28,  1945; 
Paraguay,  January  21,  1946;  Dominican 
Republic,  January  25,  1946;  Peru,  April 

8,  1946;  Mexico,  June  25,  1946;  Brazil 
July  8,  1946;  the  United  States,  August 

9,  1946.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  18,  1946.) 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Colombia 

C'oLOMBL\’s  Independence  Day,  July  20, 
is  marked  not  only  by  the  traditional 
festivities  of  a  nation's  birthday  but  also 
by  an  impressive  act  of  government.  On 
that  date  the  President  of  the  Republic 
appears  before  the  members  of  Congress 
to  render  his  annual  message  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation.  When  President 
.Mberto  Lleras  Camargo  performed  this 
duty  on  July  20,  1946,  he  had  been  Presi¬ 
dent  less  than  a  year,  for  it  was  on  August 
7,  1945  that  he  took  office  as  chief  e.xecu- 


tive.  Pre.sident  Alfonso  L6pez,  elected  in 
May  1942,  had  submitted  his  resignation, 
and  the  duties  of  the  office  therefore 
devolved  upon  Senor  Lleras  Camargo, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  Congress  First 
Designate  to  the  presidency.  Senor  Lleras 
Camargo’s  four-year  term  as  Senator  from 
the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  had  not 
expired,  but  under  Colombian  procedure 
he  could  and  did  turn  over  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  to  the  alternate  elected  with  him. 
When  his  short  presidential  term  was 
over,  his  seat  in  the  Senate  was  waiting 
for  his  return. 

In  his  retiring  address  President  Lleras 
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Camargo  spoke  first  of  these  unusual 
circumstances,  of  his  brief  tenure,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  placed  in  his 
high  office  not,  like  other  presidents,  by 
vote  of  the  nation,  but  by  vote  of  the  very 
body  he  was  addressing.  He  reminded 
his  hearers  that  during  his  few  months  of 
office  he  had  made  numerous  appearances 
before  them  to  render  account  of  weighty 
decisions  at  the  time  when  they  took 
effect.  For  all  these  reasons  he  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  address  which  departed  from 
the  customary  pattern. 

Except  for  a  mention  of  Colombia’s 
continuing  opposition  to  the  dominance 
of  the  great  powers  in  councils  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  brief  reference  to 
the  success  of  Congress  in  framing  devel¬ 
opment  plans  for  the  railroads  and  high¬ 
ways,  there  was  nothing  of  the  chronicle 
in  this  message.  It  was  not  a  narrative 
but  an  appraisal.  It  dealt  with  the  state 
of  the  nation  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
nation’s  own  history,  and  its  economic  and 
social  possibilities. 

Colombia’s  forty  years  of  internal  peace, 
said  President  Lleras  Camargo,  have  built 
up  a  worthy  political  framework,  one 
which  in  July  1 944  proved  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  an  attempted  military  coup 
and  deal  with  it  through  normal  constitu¬ 
tional  channels.  A  second  demonstration 
of  vitality  was  afforded  by  the  electoral 
campaign  of  1946.  In  that  hotly  con¬ 
tested  struggle  a  government  controlled 
by  the  Liberal  party  refused  to  utilize  its 
official  resources  to  add  strength  to  its 
party  forces;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
government  exerted  its  full  power  to 
protect  the  free  exercise  of  the  ballot. 
The  election  of  a  Conservative  president, 
after  sixteen  years  of  Liberal  domination, 
was  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
verdict  of  a  democratic  people. 

President  Lleras  Camargo  noted  that 
this  was  the  second  time  within  C-olombia’s 


era  of  civil  peace  when  a  party  long  in 
power  had  been  voted  down,  both  times 
in  orderly  manner.  Colombia’s  army,  he 
said,  still  prides  itself  on  taking  no  part  in 
politics.  Colombia’s  clergy,  too,  have 
withdrawn  from  secular  disputes,  said  the 
President.  The  government  cooperates 
with  the  Church,  although  Colombian 
citizens  have  freedom  of  worship.  The 
President  ventured  the  statement  that  in 
all  the  nation’s  history  the  Church  had 
never  been  more  truly  respected  than  in 
these  recent  years  of  abstention. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  especially  in 
regard  to  living  conditions  among  the 
poor,  the  President  saw  heavy  tasks 
ahead.  Socially  as  well  as  geographically, 
he  said,  resources  must  be  well  distributed 
if  the  nation  is  to  have  a  sound  economic 
life.  Minimum  wages  and  social  security 
cannot  insure  such  a  distribution  while 
individuals  and  firms  are  permitted  to 
make  sudden  leaps  into  wealth  by  arbi¬ 
trary  increases  in  the  price  of  necessary 
commodities. 

Here  again  the  young  leader  was  quick 
to  point  out  the  value  of  Colombia’s 
firm  political  foundation;  he  is  no  advocate 
of  building  up  either  phase  of  democracy, 
the  political  or  the  economic,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Colombia  is  fortu¬ 
nate,  he  said,  in  having  a  framework  of 
political  democracy  already  in  place,  and 
ready  to  meet,  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
any  threats  from  individual  control  of 
public  services,  private  monopoly  of 
necessary  goods,  or  any  other  form  of 
injustice  to  consumers.  Colombia  is  more 
fortunate,  he  added,  than  those  nations 
for  whom  the  age  of  swollen  fortunes 
came  earlier,  before  direct  taxation  had 
provided  the  state  with  a  measure  of 
defense. 

Much  of  President  Lleras  Camargo’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  role 
of  political  parties  in  government.  It  was  a 
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topic  that  was  far  from  being  academic, 
for  the  air  was  then  full  of  rumors  and  con¬ 
troversies  about  the  inclusion  of  Liberal 
members  in  the  cabinet  of  the  incoming 
president,  to  be  announced  at  the  Inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Ospina  Perez  on  August 
7.  President  Lleras  Camargo  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Conservatives  to  three  important 
posts  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  of 
that  move. 

Colombia’s  government,  he  explained, 
has  no  system  of  counterpoises  like  that 
provided  in  the  British  Parliament  by  His 
Majesty’s  Loyal  Opposition.  Neither  does 
it  have  the  salutary  restraints  offered  in  a 
federal  system,  where  the  opposition  party 
may  and  usually  does  control  many  state 
and  local  governments.  Colombia  does 
not  arrange  for  votes  of  censure.  According 
to  the  outgoing  President,  the  presence  in 
the  cabinet  of  several  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party  helps  to  fill  this  lack,  and  to 
provide  for  the  executive  the  same  recog¬ 
nition  of  varying  national  opinions  that  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government 

There  may  come  times,  added  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  when  two  parties  are  clearly  and 
consistently  aligned  on  different  sides  of 
some  important  current  Lssue.  At  such  a 
time  a  new  cabinet  w'ould  be'needed,  and 
as  long  as  the  issue  remained  vital  the  new 
cabinet  could  hardly  include  members  of 
both  parties. 

J^ew  commercial  treaty  between 
Chile  and  Peru 

A  new  commercial  treaty  containing  recip¬ 
rocal  tariff  concessions  and  agreements 
regarding  customs  duties,  import  quotas, 
and  other  matters  was  signed  by  the  Chil¬ 
ean  and  Peruvian  Governments  at  Lima, 
Peru  on  April  4,1946.  This  treaty  replaces 
the  former  commercial  treaty  lietween 


the  two  countries,  which  was  signed  on 
October  17,  1941. 

Lender  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  both 
countries  agree  to  exempt  books  and  other 
printed  matter  from  import  duties  and 
other  customs  charges. 

The  Chilean  Government  accords  duty¬ 
free  entry  to  imports  of  Peruvian  cotton 
up  to  a  total  of  700  metric  tons  annually, 
and,  without  quota  limitations,  to  such 
imports  from  Peru  as  guano,  sulfur,  and 
anthracite  coal.  Chile  also  accords  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  ginned  and 
unginned  cotton,  petroleum  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  cotton  and  rayon  fabrics,  rice,  cer¬ 
tain  w'ool  fabrics,  and  a  number  of  other 
products.  In  addition,  assurances  are  given 
by  Chile  that  no  restrictions  will  be 
placed  on  the  importation  of  Peruvian 
sugar  up  to  a  quantity  of  84,000  metric  tons 
annually,  and  that  most-favored-nation 
treatment  will  be  extended  to  Peru  in 
respect  of  any  permitted  imports  of  sugar 
in  excess  of  this  quota. 

For  its  part,  Peru  accords  duty-free  entry 
to  Chilean  wheat  or  rice  up  to  an  annual 
quota  of  40,000  metric  tons.  As  long  as 
rice  is  under  government  control  in  Peru, 
preference  will  be  given  to  Chilean  rice 
when  its  price  is  not  higher  than  that  of 
other  rice.  Duty-free  entry  is  also  granted 
to  such  imports  from  Chile  as  nitrate,  sul¬ 
fur,  and  specified  varieties  of  Chilean 
woods.  No  import  quotas  or  exchange 
control  restrictions  will  be  applied  by 
Peru  on  a  quantity  of  100,000  liters  of 
bottled  champagne  and  red  and  white 
wine  imported  from  Chile.  Peru  also  ac¬ 
cords  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Chilean  foodstuffs,  pulp  for  paper  making, 
copper  and  its  alloys,  and  other  products. 

The  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  two 
years,  and  if  not  denounced  by  one  of  the 
parties  three  months  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period,  it  will  be  automatically  i 
extended  for  one  year.  | 
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NEW  LATIN-AMERICAN  CONSULS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  San  Francisco,  which  makes  an  effort  to  assure  Latin  Americans  of  the 
city’s  good  will  toward  their  countries  recently  honored  five  new  consuls  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  After  the  coffee  was  served,  the  president  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Clark,  welcomed  the 
guests  in  Spanish  and  offered  a  toast  to  their  respective  countries.  As  master  of  ceremonies.  Dr.  Alfred 
Coester,  of  Stanford  University,  introduced  the  consuls  separately,  suggesting  topics  for  a  few  remarks 
which  would  be  of  interest.  Sr.  Manuel  G6mez  spoke  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  Nicar^ua,  native 
country  of  the  poet  Rub6n  Dario,  and  quoted  some  of  his  verses.  Sr.  Efraim  Monge  praised  the  schools 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  ascribed  to  their  influence  in  part  the  economic  structure  of  the  country.  The  basis 
of  Costa  Rican  economy  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  small  individually  owned  farms,  known 
as  fincas.  Sr.  Carlos  Febres  Cordero  thanked  United  States  citizens  for  their  appreciation  of  the  Venezuelan 
Liberator  Sim6n  Bolivar.  In  regard  to  Brazil,  Sr.  Jos6  Cochrane  de  Alencar  described  the  vastness  of  his 
country  and  its  rapid  progress.  He  alluded  to  the  pait  played  in  the  war  by  Brazil,  and  said  that  when 
attending  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco,  he  did  not  dream  that  within  a  year  he  would 
return  as  consul.  The  import  of  the  recent  presidential  elections  in  Colombia,  Sr.  Carlos  Uribe  declared, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Party,  though  defeated  after  sixteen  years  in  office,  was  helping  the  opjxwite 
party,  the  Conservatives,  to  carry  out  an  enormous  building  program.  All  Colombians  are  unitedly 
getting  BogotA  ready  for  the  Pan  American  Conference  next  year. 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Costa  Rica 

The  appointive  powers  of  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica  were  limited  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  of  June  18,  1946,  which 
was  published  in  La  Gaceta  of  July  6,  1946. 
The  amendment  leaves  with  the  President 
the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will 
members  of  his  cabinet,  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  army 


oflicers.  With  these  e.xceptions  his  ap- 
piointive  power  is  made  subject  to  the 
mandates  of  a  civil  statute  requiring  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  Congress  for  its  enactment  or 
amendment. 

A  new  paragraph  forbids  Congress  to 
include  in  such  statute  any  provision  which 
would  allow  the  disqualification  or  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  such  appointed  employee  on 
grounds  of  his  political  or  social  lieliefs. 
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Conservation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Article  2  of  the  Conservation  Law  of 
February  14,  1934  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  amended  to  forbid  the 
clearing  and  cultivation  of  land  and  the 
felling  of  trees,  as  follows: 

On  the  summits  of  all  mountains  in  the  oro- 
g^raphic  system; 

In  a  65-foot  strip  on  every  river  bank  and  a  32- 
foot  strip  on  either  side  of  any  stream; 

Within  a  radius  of  475  feet  around  the  sources 
of  all  rivers  or  streams  or  around  spring  serving 
any  community; 

In  a  65-foot  strip  around  every  lake; 

On  strips  at  least  33-feet  wide  at  the  top  ot  all 
cultivated  hills  on  both  slopes; 

In  a  33-foot  strip  above  high  tide  around  the 
entire  shore  line  of  the  country  unless  a  piece  of 
land  is  reforested. 

Fines  and  imprisonment  will  lie  imposed 
on  those  who  break  the  law. 

Argentine  tourist  agreements  with 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia 

Argentina’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  recently  signed  with  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  and  Peru  almost 
identical  agreements  providing  for  the 
facilitation  of  tourist  travel  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  these  two  countries.  Citizens  of 
the  signatory  countries  will  need  only  a 
good  conduct  certificate  and  one  identity 
document  (passport,  military  or  electoral 
enrollment  book,  or  a  cedula)  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  so  long  as  they  do  not 
remain  longer  than  three  months  or 
engage  in  gainful  activity  during  their 
stay.  Citizens  of  any  American  republic 
who  have  lived  in  Argentina,  Peru,  or 
Chile  for  at  least  two  years  will  enjoy  the 
same  privileges. 

A  similar  agreement  between  Argentina 
and  Bolivia  went  into  effect  last  July  9. 


Under  its  terms  all  taxes  or  assessments 
hindering  the  passage  of  tourists  between 
the  two  countries  were  suppressed.  Tour¬ 
ist  cards  are  to  Ije  granted  by  the  consular 
authorities  of  either  country  for  travel  in 
the  other  upon  presentation  of  a  passport 
or  certificate  of  identity  and  a  health 
certificate. 

Road  from  Bogota  to  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia 

Colombia’s  mountain  capital  has  at  last 
an  overland  route  to  the  Atlantic.  With 
Barranquilla,  the  Caribbean  port  from 
which  most  travelers  now  enter  the  coun¬ 
try,  Bogota  is  still  connected  only  by  air 
and  by  a  long  combination  of  river  and 
railroad.  But  with  Santa  Marta  and 
Riohacha,  farther  east  along  the  Caribbean 
shore,  there  is  now  a  link  by  land.  The 
through  road  could  be  traveled  early  in 
August  of  this  year,  when  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  section  of  the  route  from  Cucuta  on 
the  Venezuelan  border  to  Ocana  in  the 
Department  of  Norte  de  Santander  was 
completed  and  ojjened  to  traffic. 

From  Bogota  to  Cucuta  there  has  been 
much  road  travel  in  recent  years,  for 
Cucuta  is  the  Colombian  border  city  on 
the  Sim6n  Bolivar  Highway,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  capitals  of  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador,  and  it  is  near  important 
Colombian  oil  fields.  But  to  a  great  deal 
of  the  country  between  Cucuta  and  Santa 
Marta,  and  even  to  the  historic  port  of 
Santa  Marta  itself,  the  opening  of  the 
new  road  offers  a  very  welcome  means  of 
access  to  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Travelers  who  are  in  a  hurry  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  prefer  the  two-and-a- 
half-hour  flight  from  Barranquilla  as  an 
approach  to  the  capital.  Over  the  road 
from  Santa  Marta  the  distance  to  Bogota 
is  about  915  miles. 
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Books  for  the  National  Library  of 
Peru 

When  Peru’s  National  Library  and  the 
Lima  Geographical  Society  were  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  May  1943  a 
committee  (known  as  the  Committee  to 
Aid  the  National  Library  of  Peru  and  the 
Lima  Geographical  Society)  was  organized 
in  the  United  States  to  help  these  institu¬ 
tions  get  back  on  their  feet.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a 
library  school  in  Lima,  arranged  for 
Peruvian  librarians  to  visit  the  United 
States  to  observe  library  techniques  here, 
and  collected  over  20,000  volumes  for  the 
Library  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  maps 
and  other  works  for  the  Lima  Geographical 
Society. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  climaxed 
at  a  ceremony  held  last  July  4  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Palace  in  Lima  when  this  collec¬ 
tion  was  officially  presented  in  its  name  by 
Dr.  Luther  Evans,  Librarian  of  C.ongress, 
Mr.  Ralph  Munn,  Director  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Francisco 
Aguilera,  Assistant  Director  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Foundation  in  the  Library’  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Included  in  the  collection  were  a  large 
number  of  books  on  the  history  of  Peru,  a 
complete  representation  of  United  States 
culture  in  all  its  aspects,  photostatic  copies 
of  ancient  manuscripts  on  the  conquest  of 
Peru  from  the  Harkness  Collection  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  microfilms  of 
many  rare  documents  and  books. 

The  National  Library  has  also  received 
valuable  collections  of  books  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  and  Mexico. 


Universities  of  Recife  and  Parana 

Two  new  universities  have  been  created 
in  Brazil — the  University  of  Recife,  located 
in  Recife,  capital  of  the  State  of  Pernam¬ 


buco,  and  the  University  of  Parana, 
located  in  Curitiba,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Parana.  The  University  of  Recife  will 
include  the  Recife  School  of  Law,  founded 
in  1827,  the  Pernambuco  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  founded  in  1896,  the  Recife 
.School  of  Medicine  with  its  attached 
Schools  of  Dentistry’  and  Pharmacy, 
founded  in  1914,  the  Pernambuco  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1932,  and  the 
Recife  .School  of  Philosophy  founded  in 
1939.  The  University  of  Parana  will 
include  Schools  of  Law,  Engineering,  and 
Medicine,  all  founded  in  1912,  and  the 
School  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters 
of  Curitiba',  founded  in  1938. 


University  of  ^ulia 

In  Maracaiijo,  Venezuela,  work  is  going 
foiAvard  on  the  long-desired  reopening  of 
the  University  of  Zulia.  For  forty  years 
ambitious  young  men  in  Zulia,  western¬ 
most  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela, 
have  l)een  wishing  that  once  again  there 
might  Ije  opportunity  to  obtain  professional 
training  within  e<isy  reach  of  home. 
Founded  in  1891,  the  University  of  Zulia 
had  l)een  in  operation  only  about  a  dozen 
years  when  it  was  summarily  closed  during 
the  stormy  days  when  Cipriano  Castro 
ruled  Venezuela.  Now  by  decree  of  the 
provisional  government  it  is  to  lie  opened 
again. 

A  school  of  medicine  and  a  school  of 
engineering  are  being  organized  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  newly  revived  university. 
With  them  will  be  affiliated  the  Maracaibo 
Law  School,  which  has  lieen  functioning 
in  that  city  under  direction  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Andes,  located  in  Merida. 


Manual  arts  in  Peru 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  Ck)vcrnment  of  Peru  and  the  Inter- 
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American  Development  Commission,  an 
Institute  for  the  Development  of  Manual 
Arts  has  been  created  in  that  country. 
This  Institute  will  continue  the  work  which 
the  Commission  has  been  carrying  on  in  its 
laboratory-workshop  at  Miraflores  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  national  raw  materials 
and  the  manual  skills  of  Peruvian  artisans 
in  the  production  of  textiles,  pottery, 
baskets,  and  articles  of  wood,  silver,  and 
leather.  The  Commission  has  given  the 
laboratory-workshop  to  the  Institute  with 
all  installations  and  working  material. 

The  Institute  will  conduct  research 
programs  on  the  decorative  arts  of  ancient 
Peruvians  as  well  as  those  of  present-day 
Indian  peoples,  and  on  the  development 
of  new  styles  for  manual  products  and  new 
uses  for  Peruvian  raw  materials.  It  will 
found  and  operate  regional  institute- 
workshops,  promote  a  high  w'age-scale  for 
artisans,  foster  study  trips  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  for  artisans 
showing  special  promise,  and  conduct 
exhibitions  of  Peruvian  handicraft  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Institute  is  expected  to 
support  itself  financially,  but  will  operate 
on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Nutrition  Institute  of  Central 
America  and  Panama 

A  significant  agreement  has  been  signed 
ad  referendum  by  representatives  of  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  and  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  providing  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Nutrition  Institute  of  Central 
America  and  Panama.  This  Institute  will 
study  and  assist  in  finding  solutions  for  the 
nutrition  problems  of  the  member  coun¬ 
tries.  A  Food  Science  and  Nutrition  Lab¬ 
oratory  to  be  located  in  Guatemala  City 
will  serve  as  the  center  of  its  activities. 
The  Institute  will  train  its  own  technicians 
in  clinic  work,  biochemistry,  agriculture. 


and  education  through  scholarships  aw'ard- 
ed  in  each  of  the  countries  by  or  through 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  In 
order  to  guarantee  the  professional  future 
of  trainees,  the  signing  countries  have 
agreed  to  create  posts  for  them  in  their 
Governments,  and  the  trainees  in  turn 
will  have  to  commit  themselves  to  serve 
in  these  posts  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  agreement,  w'hich  has  already  lieen 
ratified  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  covers  a  four-year  period  and 
may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Each  country  is  to  contribute  $8,500  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  Institute.  The  Government  of 
Guatemala  has  agreed  to  furnish  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  to  exempt  from  customs  charges 
all  the  equipment  and  materials  needed 
by  the  Institute. 

Indian  Institute  in  Peru 

The  Perurian  Government  has  recently 
adopted  two  important  measures  pointed 
at  improving  the  lot  of  the  Indian  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  a 
decree  of  May  15  which  established  an 
Indian  Institute  to  study  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Indian  problem  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Government  in  its  solution. 
The  other  was  the  decree  of  July  18  which 
charged  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  with 
protecting  the  rights  of  Indian  children 
engaged  in  domestic  service  in  urban 
areas.  This  Office  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
health  of  such  children  is  not  injured  by 
too  long  hours  or  work  beyond  their 
strength,  that  their  education  is  not 
neglected,  and  that  they  receive  fair  wages. 

Anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  in  Brazil 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  planning  an 
all-out  nation-wide  campaign  against  tu¬ 
berculosis  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
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National  Tuberculosis  Service.  This  cam¬ 
paign  will  include  research  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  intensive  preventive  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  social  assistance  to  patients 
and  their  families.  Particular  attention 
will  lie  paid  to  areas  where  tuberculosis  is 
most  prevalent.  All  federal  social  service 
agencies,  pension  and  retirement  institutes, 
state  and  municipal  health  departments, 
the  Brazilian  Social  Welfare  Legion,  and 
any  individuals  who  wish  to  contribute 
their  money  or  services  toward  the  success 
of  the  campaign  will  cooperate  with  the 
National  Tulierculosis  Service. 

IVe  see  hy  the  papers  that — 

•  Two  tablets  are  to  be  placed  by  Panama 
in  the  picturesque  Plaza  de  Francia  of  the 
capital.  Under  the  arcades  of  this  square 
that  looks  out  over  the  Pacific  is  a  series  of 
inscriptions  giving  the  history  of  the  Canal 
from  the  time  it  was  first  thought  of  in 
early  Spanish  days.  It  is  therefore  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting  that  Dr.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  Panama  and 
Ck)16n  at  the  time  the  Canal  was  built  and 
who  thus  contributed  greatly  to  forward¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  should 
receive  a  tribute  in  this  place. 

The  other  physician  to  be  similarly 
honored  is  Carlos  J.  Finlay  of  Cuba,  who 
first  propounded  the  theory  that  yellow 
fever  was  transmitted  by  a  mosquito,  and 
therefore  helped  considerably  to  make 
possible  the  sanitation  of  Panama  and  the 
construction  of  the  Canal. 

•  The  Chilean  Line  has  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  four 
fast  C-2  vessels  to  be  placed  in  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  west  coast  ports  of 
South  America.  Operating  on  a  regular 
schedule  with  sailings  every  two  weeks,  the 
ships  will  carry  cargo,  have  refrigeration 
for  perishables,  and  accommodations  for  a 


few  passengers.  They  replace  the  com¬ 
pany’s  former  cargo-passenger  fleet  of  three 
ships  purchased  by  the  United  States  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  now  in 
reserve  pools. 

•  An  important  commercial  agreement 
was  recently  signed  between  Argentina  and 
Peru.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
the  Argentine  Government  agreed  to  sell 
to  the  Peruvian  Gk)vernment  up  to  1 80,000 
tons  of  wheat  between  June  1,  1946  and 
June  1,  1947,  and  in  return  Peru  agreed, 
insofar  as  production  and  commitments  to 
other  countries  allow,  to  sell  Argentina  in 
the  same  period  whatever  quantities  of 
coal,  petroleum,  rubber,  lead,  antimony, 
and  other  minerals  it  may  wish  to  purchase. 

•  All  employers  and  workers  in  the  cotton 
branch  of  the  textile  industry  in  Mexico 
were  required  by  presidential  decree  to 
abide  by  the  revision  of  the  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  May  24,  1946,  by  a  Labor- 
Employers  Convention  held  to  negotiate 
it.  The  agreement  now  forms  part  of  the 
collective  contract. 

•  The  Peruvian  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  requiring  the  use  of  multi-motored 
planes  in  all  commercial  aviation  services 
in  Peru.  However,  since  certain  landing 
fields  are  still  too  small  for  such  large 
planes,  the  General  Bureau  of  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  has  been  authorized  to  grant 
special  permission  for  the  use  of  single- 
motored  planes  on  routes  where  such 
fields  must  be  used. 

•  By  an  agreement  with  the  Pxuadorean 
Government,  Pan  American-Grace  Air¬ 
ways  is  preparing  the  airports  at  Salinas 
and  Guayaquil  to  receive  and  despatch 
night  flights. 

•  Chile  has  acted  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  the  chinchilla.  For  the  next  four  years 
hunting  wild  chinchillas  and  selling  their 
skins  will  be  forbidden  throughout  the 
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country-,  although  breeders  may  still  rear 
the  animals  and  sell  their  furs. 

•  Uruguay  has  lately  passed  a  law  pre¬ 
scribing  the  conditions  under  which  floors 
or  apartments  within  a  building  can  be 
separately  owned. 

•  A  special  one-half  percent  ad  valorem 
import  duty  has  been  levied  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  into  Ecuador  through 
customs  houses  or  parcel  post.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
dredge  the  Guayas  River  and  one-third 
for  an  improved  water  supply  in  Cuenca. 

•  Panama  will  buy  ten  new  passenger  cars 
for  the  Chiriqui  Railroad. 

•  One  hundred  purebred  Holstein  cows 
and  two  bulls  have  recently  been  imported 
into  Peru  from  the  United  States. 

•  Last  April  Ecuador  created  a  Tourist 
C'-ommission  subordinate  to  the  Press 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

•  “Restinga  Paradise,”  the  new  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  beach  resort  on  Taboga 
Island,  Panama,  was  formally  opened  on 
August  16,  1946.  Located  on  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  a  torpedo  boat  base 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  resort  can 
accommodate  240  guests. 

•  The  Chilean  Development  Corporation 
has  announced  plans  to  build  tourist  hotels 
at  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  Copiapo,  Valle- 
nar.  La  Serena,  Ovalle,  and  Mamina. 
The  largest  will  be  at  Antofagasta  with 
accommodations  for  150.  The  others  will 
accommodate  from  50  to  100  persons. 

•  Article  4  of  the  recent  Panamanian  immi¬ 
gration  decree  (No.  779  of  May  20,  1946; 
see  Bulletin,  September  1946,  p.  531) 
has  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Visitors’  cards  will  be  given  to  all  for¬ 
eigners  in  transit  through  Panama  who 
leave  within  two  days  following  their 
arrival  or  by  the  first  plane  or  ship 
obtainable. 


Such  cards  w'ill,  however,  not  be  given 
to  nationals  of  countries  with  which  the 
United  Nations  were  at  war,  except  Italy, 
but  such  persons  may  obtain  cards  by 
means  of  a  visa  from  a  Panamanian 
Consul. 

•  Every  non-immigrant  foreigner  entering 
Ecuador  is  now  required  to  pay  eight  dol¬ 
lars  stamp  tax  to  the  Consul  who  visas  his 
passport. 

•  The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Education, 
armed  with  a  special  appropriation  of 
66,000,000  cruzeiros  (a  cruzeiro  equals 
about  $0.05)^)  is  planning  to  construct  over 
1,000  rural  schools  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Preference  will  Ije  given  to  the 
building  of  new  secondary  schools  for  the 
training  of  rural  teachers,  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  is  working  out  a  scheme  to  prevent 
these  teachers  from  drifting  into  urban 
areas.  Free  homes  laid  out  in  pleasant 
surroundings  near  the  school  buildings 
will  be  used  as  counter-attractions. 

•  Peru's  Ministry  of  Education  is  in  the 
process  of  organizing  a  Traveling  Cul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  which  will  carry- 
educational  advantages  into  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  country.  This  Service  will 
utilize  the  latest  methods  of  instruction 
through  motion  pictures,  the  radio,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  traveling  libraries.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  greatly  to  the  already 
evident  success  of  the  current  literacy 
campaign. 

•  Recent  legislation  in  El  Salvador  created 
the  Library  of  the  National  Assembly, 
which  will  correspond  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  United  States.  The 
Library  will  include  standard  references 
such  as  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and 
bibliographies;  collections  of  all  Salva¬ 
dorean  official  publications,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  ones  from  other  countries; 
Salvadorean  newspa|x*rs  and  outstanding 
foreign  ones;  and  a  section  of  books, 
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magazines,  and  pamphlets  on  sociology, 
statistics,  political  science,  political  and 
social  economics,  law,  jurisprudence,  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  social  welfare,  insur¬ 
ance,  education,  commerce,  transporta¬ 
tion,  communications,  hygiene,  fine  arts, 
philology,  history,  geography,  and  biog¬ 
raphy,  as  well  as  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  world’s  greatest  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters. 

•  \  fine  collection  of  Chilean  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  books  was  exhibited  in 
Colomhici’s  National  Library  at  Bogota 
during  the  month  of  June.  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  the  books  were  presented, 
in  the  name  of  the  National  Library  and 
National  University  of  Chile,  to  the 
National  Library  and  National  University 
of  Colombia,  to  enrich  their  shelves  with 
many  Chilean  works  on  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  law,  science,  and  literature. 

•  Venezuela  is  using  mobile  units  to  take  the 
campaign  against  adult  illiteracy  into 
regions  remote  from  the  capital.  Each 
truck  carries  its  own  electric  generator, 
amplifier,  and  projection  apparatus,  as 
well  as  a  corps  of  three  to  ten  teachers. 

•  The  first  woman  to  hold  high  office  in  the 
Venezuelan  government  is  Srta.  Elisa  Elvira 
Zuloaga,  Director  of  Culture  in  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education.  Senorita 
Zuloaga  is  a  widely  traveled  artist  and 
linguist  who  has  been  co-director  of  the 
Wnezuelan-American  Center  in  Caracas 
since  it  was  founded  in  July  1941. 

•  Costa  Rica  has  designated  September  9  as 
an  annual  date  on  which  to  direct  special 
attention  toward  the  social,  educational, 
and  economic  needs  of  children. 

•  Something  new  has  been  added  to  the 
Peruvian  Government’s  educational  and 
health  programs  in  that  country’s  Ama¬ 
zonian  backlands,  in  the  form  of  a  seaplane 
christened  the  Amauta  (sage).  This  plane 
was  acquired  through  the  joint  efforts  of 


the  Ministries  of  Public  Health  and  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  will  be  used  to  carry  health  and 
education  officials  into  the  otherwise 
almost  inaccessible  region.  It  will  also  be 
used  by  scientists  wishing  to  make  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  linguistic  studies  among  the 
native  tribes  in  that  section. 

•  In  Uruguay  a  Wage  Board,  similar  to 
those  fixing  wages  in  industry,  was  set  up 
last  June  to  fix  minimum  salaries  for  all 
personnel — teaching,  administrative,  and 
service — in  private  elementary,  secondary, 
and  specialized  schools. 

•  An  Ecuadorean  decree  of  June  9,  1946, 
requires  all  factories  and  enterprises  of 
any  kind  employing  25  or  more  workers 
to  provide  stores  selling  articles  of  prime 
necessity  at  cost  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  workers  and  their  families. 

•  Decree  No.  1136  of  July  22,  1946  regu¬ 
lates  relations  between  landlords  and 
tenants  and  between  tenants  and  those 
who  sublet  property  from  them  in  Ecuador. 
The  law  forbids  anyone  to  refuse  a  tenant 
because  he  has  children  or  for  reasons  of 
color  or  race.  Rents  cannot  be  raised  un¬ 
less  compensator^^  improvements  have 
been  made  or  unless  the  taxable  value  has 
been  increased.  No  extras  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  rental  contracts.  Disputes  will 
be  settled  before  the  regular  courts. 

•  A  thirty-foot  stone  obelisk  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  highway  among 
the  mountains  of  southern  Colombia  bears 
the  name  of  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  Boli¬ 
var’s  second  in  command,  whose  victory 
at  Ayacucho,  Peru,  in  1824  was  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  in  the  South  American 
struggle  for  independence  from  Spain. 
The  monument,  gift  of  ex-President  Edu¬ 
ardo  Santos  of  Colombia,  was  dedicated 
on  June  4,  1946  by  the  Colombian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  History.  It  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  gallant  young  soldier  and  states- 
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man  was  shot  from  ambush  as  he  jour-  had  been  torn  from  its  base  and  thrown 
neyed  toward  Quito  on  the  morning  of  into  a  cellar,  was  reinstated  and  rededi- 
June  4,  1830.  cated  by  diplomatic  representatives  of 

•  A  monument  to  Simon  Bolivar,  which  several  of  the  Caribbean  countries  on  July 
during  the  German  occupation  of  Paris  24,  the  Liberator’s  birthday. 


NECROLOGY 

Carlos  Constantino  Arosemena. — Pan-  Minister  to  Belgium.  Senor  Arosemena 

amanian  patriot  and  statesman.  He  was  died  at  the  age  of  78  on  July  11,  1946  in 

the  lone  sur\  ivor  of  the  group  of  eight  men  New  York  City, 

credited  with  winning  Panama’s  inde- 

[jendence,  and  w'as  a  memlxjr  of  the  orig-  Jorge  Ubico. — Former  president  of  Gua- 

inal  Junta  de  Independence  which  ar-  temala.  Born  in  Guatemala  November 

ranged  for  the  treaty  w'hereby  the  United  10,  1878,  he  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 

States  acquired  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  technic  Military  School  in  that  city.  He 

in  1903.  His  ancestors  arrived  in  Porto-  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1900, 

liello  on  the  isthmus  in  1510  with  the  con-  colonel  in  1906,  brigadier  general  in  1920, 

quistadors.  His  great-grandfathers  were  and  general  of  division  in  1922;  both  his 

signers  of  the  Panamanian  Declaration  of  commissions  as  general  were  revoked  by 

Independence  from  Spain  in  1821,  and  the  Guatemalan  Congress  May  31,  1946. 

there  have  been  several  Presidents  of  He  made  several  journeys  to  the  United 

Panama  and  other  important  government  States  to  study  military  methods,  and  took 

officials  in  the  family.  Senor  Arosemena  a  prominent  part  in  reorganizing  the 

graduated  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Guatemalan  army.  From  1907  to  1911  he 

Institute  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  serv’ed  served  as  governor  of  the  Department  of 

as  secretary  of  the  first  Panamanian  Lega-  Alta  Verapaz.  In  1918  he  Ijecame  chief 

tion  in  Washington  from  1903  to  1908,  of  sanitation  in  the  Pacific  coast  region, 

when  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  where  he  did  good  work  in  the  campaign 

Minister.  In  1910  he  was  Minister  of  against  yellow  fever.  In  1926  he  was  a 

Panama  in  Cuba,  and  in  191 1  he  was  called  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Four  years 

back  by  President  Pablo  Arosemena,  his  later  he  was  elected,  and  when  he  was 

uncle,  to  serve  as  Minister  of  Public  driven  out  of  office  by  revolution  in  1944 

Works.  In  1916  he  joined  an  imfxjrting  he  had  Ijeen  president  since  1931.  He  died 

firm  in  New  York,  returning  briefly  to  the  on  June  14,  1946,  in  New  Orleans,  where 

diplomatic  service  in  1929  as  Panamanian  he  had  lieen  living  since  October  1944. 
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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.\mericas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music.  Jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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